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Patients undergoing cardiac 
surgery can now look forward 

to hearing new age music and 
calming voices while under the 
knife. Doctors at prominent 
hospitals are increasingly 
recommending the use of guided 
imagery tapes, which are played 
through earphones while patients 
are under anesthesia. A calm female voice beckons patients to 
“feel new strength flowing through you, through arteries that are 
wider and more open... than before.” To assure patients that 
their doctors are reliable, the voice coos that medical devices “will 
be removed by wise and sure hands at just the right time, when 
your body is ready, no sooner, no later.” While there is no real 
evidence yet that the tapes have any effect, they are marketed as a 
way of improving patients’ recovery. Audio samples of these tapes 
can be found on the Ohio-based Health Journeys website (www. 
healthjourneys.com), including affirmations for other conditions 
like irritable bowel syndrome, depression, and menopause. (Wall 
Street Journal, 2/10/04) 


The photo developing departments at 
several national chain stores routinely 
censor customer orders. A Walgreen's 

in Ohio, for example, removed a photo 

of a shirtless man wearing a nipple ring 
from customer Calvin Johnson's roll—and 
threw away the negatives. An assistant 
manager told Johnson that film developers 
are under no obligation to print photos 
they deem offensive, “If someone doesn’t 
approve of the subject matter,” he said, 
“each employee has the right [to discard 
photos] as they see it.” CVS, Eckerds, and 
Rite-Aid have similar policies. Wal-Mart's 
policy is even more sweeping: if employees 
come across any photographs containing 
nudity of any kind—kids in a bathtub, for 
instance—they are required to call the 
police. (Clevescene.com, 4/14/04) 


The following disclaimer appears on the the Playmobil.com website as of 5/3/04: 


We would like to know your opinion on our products and our website. 
However, we want to point out that we do not regard any messages received 


, from you as confidential. Furthermore, we have the right to use your 
information in any way we see fit and without any obligations whatsoever 
~ toward you. The information we receive becomes the property of PLAYMOBIL 


on receipt and we have the right to use all ideas, concepts, know-how or 
technical information including the development, production and distribution 
of products without any obligation for financial compensation toward you. 


(Thanks to Peter Steinlechner) 


Photography studios that specialize in school 
photos are now offering airbrushing and 
retouching services to interested students. 
Armed with digital cameras, personal 
computers, and Photoshop software, school 
photographers can remove blemishes, 
straighten crooked teeth and hide braces, 
remove tattoos or double chins, and even 
open closed eyes—all for an additional cost 
that may range from $8 to $60. High school 
and middle school students, parents, and even 
exhausted faculty are eagerly signing up for 
the new service. (Wall Street Journal, 12/16/03) 


Despite the billions allocated to 
the Iraq war, the US military isn’t 
buying body armor for all soldiers, 
forcing many of them to wear 
Vietnam-era vests. Parents across 
the country have taken matters 
into their own hands, contacting 
armor companies to buy bullet- 
proof vests for their children 
stationed in Iraq. The cost, $650, 
is more than many parents of 
soldiers make in a week. (Los 
Angeles Times, 9/29/03) 


Fast food restaurants are not 
only battling nutrition experts 
and mad cow reports, but a silent 

foe: virulent prank callers. Since | i | 
the late 1990s, crank callers have ; 
dogged chains such as Burger 

King, Wendy's, Applebee's, and 
Hooters. In each case, an unknown 
caller who claims to be with the 
police persuades a restaurant manager to strip search female 
employees or, in one case, a female customer. In every case so far, 
the managers have complied. Officials believe that the hoaxes 
are the work of a single person calling from a Florida public 
telephone. Fast food corporate management are understandably 
nervous due to the number of lawsuits developing from the 
violations, and the National Restaurant Association has sent 
memos to different chains warning of this bizarre prank. (Wall 
Street Journal, 3/30/04) 


According to a recent poll, Swedish 
people trust Ikea, purveyor of unboring 
furniture, more than their own 
government, politicians, media, or trade 
unions. The survey was commissioned by 
MedieAkademin, an independent media 
forum. (Yahoo News, 11/19/03) 


Wai R TaD 


The following quotes from Wired News and Wired Magazine 
stories were compiled by Test, a UK-based blog (www.test.org. 
uk/archives/001045.html). 


“Incessant calling and voicemails might become a thing of 
the past” (9/23/03). “Long delays in counting absentee ballots 
would be a thing of the past” (7/13/03). “Housework is already 
a thing of the past” (6/19/03). “Paying royalties for George 
Gershwin tunes could become a thing of the past” (10/7/02). 
“Chronic insomia could be a thing of the past” (November 03). 
“Entertainment as a passive group experience is a thing of the 
past” Vune 2000). “Pirated software will soon be a thing of 
the past” (10/17/01). “The concept that a writer will get paid 
for writing may soon be a thing of the past” (7/17/00). “Web 
searches and their ten pages of useless results [may become] a 
thing of the past”(5/25/00). “Modern warfare .. . willsoon be a 
thing of the past” (9/2/99). “Twenty years from now paper will 
be a thing of the past” (8/30/99) “Bubble-in writer’s cramp is 
soon to be a thing of the past” (4/9/99). “Matt Drudge de- 
scribed a brave new Internet world where editors [will] be a 
thing of the past” (6/2/98). “[According to Netscape CEO Jim Betty Chu’s English Angora rabbits, 
Barksdale], the home user buying a personal computer will be a from her web page “2003 All Breed 
: a i : : Best in Show and Reserve in Show.” 
thing of the past” (9/22/97). Burnt toast isnowa thing of the (home.pacbell.net/bettychu) 
past” (7/1/97). “Responsible journalism seems to be a thing of 
the past” (5/9/01). 
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Newly built student dorms are springing up 
in colleges everywhere featuring luxurious 


McDonald's has served design/type house Plazm Media, leather sofas, panoramic views, wireless 
Portland, Ore., with a cease-and-desist notice to stop Internet, private bathrooms, plasma TV’s, and 
distributing its Capitalis Pirata font. It seems the M , which Jacuzzis (or ‘therapeutic hot tubs,’ as school 
resembles the famed Golden Arches, is “likely to confuse the officials refer to them). Competitive second 
public into believing that Plazm is in some way associated and third tier schools like Michigan State 
with McDonald's,” and that such use “dilutes McDonald's University and Florida International University 
Corporation’s trademark rights.” The typeface in question find these new dorms to be a selling point 
was created by Dutch designer Roland Henss, “in an effort for many students. Despite the huge price tag 
to explore the meaning of corporate iconography in our (an average of $6-10,000 a year, compared 
world,” according to Plazm. “By placing corporate icons to $2-5,000 for older dorms), the dorms have 
into the form of an alphabet, Henss challenges the notion become increasingly popular for students who 
of ownership of letterforms. Since a copyright cannot be can afford them. (Time, 12/22/2003) 


placed on the alphabet itself, this typeface raises issues about 
the boundaries of ownership and the proprietary nature of 
letterforms in the public domain.” Capitalis Pirata is available 


free and is not for sale. Nevertheless, “in an effort to stay A (8 : ( PY = Sf G 


in business,” the Plazm statement says, “we have forcibly 
removed the upper case M from the alphabet.” (PrintCritic, Py st: 
4/15/04; www.plazm.com/fonts/downloads) | J H lj (™) OR 


ARSTUYWLYZ 


DUE TOLEGAL ACTION 
TAKEN BY THE McDONALD’S 
CORPORATION, THE LETTER 
M IS NO LONGER AVAILABLE 


designs 


show-ponies w/ pearls earrings afri lamp 
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F ; ‘ , 
>| > earrings out of little classic toys and lamps 
“Tara Key Is the feeling person’s guitar hero - capable of tearing fist-sized We make ec gs ass} YS < amps 


chunks from your soul with every ecstatic rush of notes...” from vintage soda bottles. What could be more fun? 
- Village Voice 
also available: Handsome Family - Singing Bones See our full selection of lamps and earrings online at 
Megan Reilly - Arc of Tessa 


carrottoprecords.com www.pumpkinplay.com 


A partial list of retail brawls, riots, and stampedes 
that have resulted in injuries: 


Child World, Bergen County, NJ (December 1983): 
Throngs make their way to purchase Cabbage Patch 
dolls. Expectant mother Kathleen Dupree is knocked 
down and trampled during the mad rush. 


Wal-Mart, Frederickton, New Brunswick (December 
1996): Canadians swept up in Tickle Me Elmo fever 
rush the doors at their local Wal-Mark, shoving an 
employee to the floor. Said employed is later treated 
at the hospital for extensive bruising. 


K-Mart, St. Paul, MN (December 1996): A woman 
in her 70s, waiting to buy a Tickle Me Elmo doll, is 
thrown to the floor and trampled. 


Wal-Mart, Allentown, PA (November 1998): 
Hundreds of shoppers storm the Wal-Mart entrance, 
competing for 94 Furbys. In the frenzy, one man 
raises his fist and “cold-cocks” Dee Unangst, who 
suffers a mild concussion. 


Wal-Mart, Bentonville, AK (December 2000): An early 
morning Furby frenzy leaves two women battered 
and bruised; they file law-suit against the store 
claiming that the promotion of the Furby sale was 
“ill-conceived.” 


Toys ‘R’ Us, Bossier City, LA (November 2003): More 
than 400 people line up to purchase karaoke machines, 
American Idol drum sets, and other sale items. When a 
woman cuts the line, two other women push her down 
and grab her by the neck. 


Wal-Mart, Riverside, CA (December 2002): A crowd 
tramples a woman, breaking her foot, in a mad dash to 
take advantage of a Christmas sale. Two other customers 
were injured in the frenzy. 


Wal-Mart, North Versailles, PA (November 2003): Police 
respond to two 911 calls from a nearby Wal-Mart claiming 
there’s a “near riot.” One customer tosses a DVD player in 
the air and inadvertently slams a woman in the head. 


Wal-Mart, Orange City, FL (December 2003): At 6:00 a.m., 
Patricia Vanlester is first in line for a $29.87 DVD player at 
6 a.m. at a local Wal-Mart. At 6:03 a.m., police receive a 
911 call from the store. When they get there, the shopper 
is unconscious, sprawled on the floor with a DVD player 
resting under her left arm. 


(Wall Street Journal, 12/19/03; Morning Call, 7/21/00 
and 11/28/98; Press Enterprise, 11/30/02; [Bergen] 
Record, 12/2/03, Miami Herald, 12/15/96; Tulare Advance- 
Register, 11/29/03) 


Photos from NotFoolingAnybody.com, a website by Liz Clayton 
that documents bad conversions of fast-food restaurants and 
chain stores. CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: a former International 


House of Pancakes, a former KFC, a former Planet Hollywood, a 
former Pizza Hut, the sign from a former Taco Bell, and another 
former Taco Bell. 
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veatwre > Carrie McLaren interviews Daniel Kevles 


THE GREAT © WAY 


Long before Adolf Hitler hit his stride, American activists worked 
to breed a better, whiter race. Historian Daniel Kevles discusses 
the U.S. eugenics movement, Fitter Families, and efforts to 
segregate, sterilize, and castrate the unfit.” 
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IMAGINE YOURSELF IN the heart of Kansas, at the 
annual state fair, in 1928. Past the dunking booth and 
Ferris wheel, the stands selling corn dogs and cotton 
candy, farmers from around the state have gathered to 
show off the year’s yields. Amid the horses, cattle, and 
hogs, a blue-eyed blonde family of four is displayed on 
an elevated platform. Over their heads is a large banner: 
FITTER FAMILIES CONTEST. 

Not unlike dog shows today, Fitter Family contests 
pitted American citizens against one another in a battle 
to determine whose facial characteristics, posture, health, 
and habits judges deemed the most fit. The winners were 
usually Aryans who, if not Christian themselves, could 
pass as models of godly living—which isn’t to suggest 
that the contests were strictly a rural phenomenon. Fitter 
Family and similar contests were popular throughout the 
U.S., a visible face of a long-burgeoning movement that 
was quickly coming to a head: eugenics. 

With roots reaching from the mid-1800s, eugenics 
was an attempt to apply science—in the form of 
Mendelian genetics—to improve the human race. Using 
Mendel’s pea-plant experiments as a jumping-off point, 
eugenicists argued that society should consciously work 
to breed the best genetic traits in its citizens. There were 
two main approaches: positive eugenics encouraged 
persons with desirable traits to breed, and negative 
eugenics barred “undesirables” from breeding. 

Though steeped in the kind of racist and anti- 
immigrant beliefs generally associated with right- 
wingers, eugenics ideas were at least as likely to be 
advocated by social radicals and progressive thinkers 
as by conservatives. Teddy Roosevelt, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., Woodrow Wilson, 
H.G. Wells, Emma Goldman, and Margaret Sanger (the 
founder of Planned Parenthood) were among its fans. 
Some, like Sanger and the English critic Havelock Ellis, 
saw eugenics as a way to liberate women through its 
promotion of birth control. For those with socialist 
leanings, eugenics reflected a privileging of society's 
interests over those of the individual. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing about eugenics 
was its widespread popularity among middle- and upper- 
class Americans. Popular literature from the late 1800s 
up through the 1930s was littered with eugenics-inspired 
language about bettering the human race. Although such 
language squarely fit progressive ideals at the time, some 
of the underlying mechanics were downright grisly. 

Charles Davenport headed the eugenics movement in 
the U.S. with the Eugenics Record Office, a group funded 


largely with Rockefeller and Carnegie dollars. Davenport 
pushed negative eugenics remedies to prevent births 
among those deemed genetically undesirable (in order 
of priority): the “feebleminded,” paupers, alcoholics, 
criminals, epileptics, the insane, the constitutionally 
weak, people predisposed to specific diseases, deformed 
persons, and those born deaf, blind, or mute. 

Few of these problems could be scientifically tied 
to genes, of course, but Davenport was seldom troubled 
by such facts. The “feebleminded” diagnosis alone 
was so vague and elastic—applying to anyone deemed 
stupid or immoral—as to be meaningless. Nonetheless, 
Davenport and his cronies called for segregating, 
incarcerating, sterilizing, and castrating all such persons. 
(Why castration? Some eugenicists argued that, though 
sterilization prevented people from breeding, the 
operation would encourage the unfit to have more and 
more sex, and spread disease, once reproduction was no 
longer an issue. Castration, needless to say, solved that.) 

Such harsh remedies were deemed necessary to 
prevent the unfit from polluting the gene pool and were 
surprisingly well-received by government officials. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture was closely aligned with 
the American Breeders Association, a prominent supporter 
of eugenics. And in 1907, states began sterilizing citizens 
they considered a problem. Indiana was first, followed by 
Washington, Connecticut, Virginia, and California. Often 
surgery was performed without the victims’ knowledge. 
Poor women admitted to a hospital for a minor illness 
might leave with their tubes tied, only to discover later 
that they couldn't get pregnant. 

The vast majority of sterilizations were carried 
out on the underclass: poor people, immigrants, those 
in jails or public mental hospitals. (Delaware even 
managed to criminalize marriage between poor people!) 
Making matters worse, the institutions set up to serve 
these populations were in some cases the very forces 
that enslaved them. As Edwin Black notes in his book 
War Against the Weak, eugenics infected many reform 
movements, from child welfare to public health. The New 
York Bureau of Industries and Immigration was founded 
to help immigrants but employed investigators to screen 
out “defectives.” The National Committee on Prison Labor 
expanded its mission to include documenting hereditary 
criminality. New York State’s Commissioner of Public 
Health advocated a plan by Lucien Howe to investigate 
hereditary blindness. The investigation never happened, 
but if it had gone according to Howe’s plan, the state 
would have ultimately rounded up blind people and 
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imprisoned them, an effort to save taxpayers’ money. 

Men like Howe were eugenics extremists, but even 
he found some mainstream support. As a committee 
chair within the American Medical Association, Howe got 
the AMA to endorse a law that would allow taxpayers to 
issue injunctions against others’ marriages if one person 
had eye defects—including nearsightedness. 

And these are just the negative eugenics efforts! 
Attempts to push positive eugenic remedies were equally 
far-out, with calls for polygamy, systematic mating, and 
even marriage among cousins—all in an attempt to 
multiply desirable bloodlines. Some argued that the 
government should offer genetic superiors financial 
incentives to have children, a tactic later used by Nazi 
Germany. As one Dr. Sharp of Indiana Reformatory 
argued in 1902: “We make a choice of the best rams for 


our sheep...and keep the best dogs.... How careful then 
should we be in the begetting of children?” 

According to Black, British eugenicists even argued 
that the military should issue eugenic stripes to the 
“meritorious wounded,” presumably to “offset the 
injuries that might make such men less attractive to 
women.” War was considered dysgenic—it killed off 
society's best. Eugenicists therefore opposed it. (By the 
same measure, eugenicists would have supported war 
today; today’s military is disproportionately made up of 
ethnic minorities and immigrants, groups once widely 
considered to be genetically unfit.) 

The eugenics movement finally started to crumble 
with the rise of Nazi Germany. Partly inspired by eugenics 
efforts in the United States, Hitler's government began 
a national program to round up and sterilize the unfit. 


Interview by Carrie McLaren 
Transcription by Lindsay Sullivan 


STAY FREE!: People who pushed negative eugenics argued 
that the genes of dark-skinned people are inferior and that 
unless the state prevented them from multiplying, the in- 
feriors would take over and pollute the human race. How 
did this idea fit their Darwinist beliefs? It seems to contra- 
dict the idea of “survival of the fittest.” 


DANIEL KEVLES: That’s an excellent point. There’s an in- 
herent contradiction in eugenic doctrine in relationship to 
evolutionary theory. Evolutionary theory holds that the 
definition of fitness is your ability to reproduce and have 
your children survive. In eugenic doctrine, the definition of 
fitness is the opposite. They define fitness by who thrives in 
society socially. Educated, wealthy people actually repro- 
duce at a slower rate, but eugenicists want them to have 
as many children as possible. Their charge that lower in- 
come groups are proliferating too rapidly is in a sense anti- 
Darwinian. 


STAY FREE!: Did they ever address that contradiction? 
KEVLES: No, not really. 


STAY FREE!: There’s an interesting quote by Margaret 
Sanger about Charles Davenport in your book. You write: 
Sanger recalled that Davenport, in expressing worry about 
contraception of elites, “used to lift his eyes reverently and, 
with his hands upraised as though in supplication, quiver 
emotionally as he breathed. ‘Protoplasm. We want proto- 
plasm!’ ” How important was religion to eugenics? 


THERE WAS BROAD MIDDLE 
CLASS SUPPORT FOR 
EUGENICS. THE IMPORTANT 
THING IS TO ASK WHY. 


KEVLES: Well, I don’t think it was fundamental. Eugenics 
was essentially a secular religion. In the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, evolution posed a serious challenge to Christianity, so 
people began searching for some kind of substitute and a 
number of them found it in science. 


STAY FREE!: But weren’t some eugenicists religious and en- 
thusiastic about science? 


KEVLES: I wouldn’t say that they were religious in a conven- 
tional Christian sense. A lot of them were agnostic, some 
were atheist. Even clerics felt that they had to reconcile 
their own beliefs with science. 


STAY FREE!: You wrote that business talent wasn’t seen as a 
genetically desirable trait and that there were few business- 
men in the movement. Why do you think that is? 


KEVLES: The main proponents of eugenics were white, mid- 
dle-class folks whose criteria for achievement were funda- 
mentally scholastic—getting good grades in school, getting 
ahead in one of the professions. They felt threatened by 
industrial corporate power and didn’t particularly identify 
with the materialism of business success. 
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Many leading eugenicists in the States watched in awe. A 
prominent Virginia doctor, dismayed at the rapid growth 
of undesirables, urged the state legislature to broaden its 
sterilization law by warning, “Hitler is beating us at our 
own game!” Such true believers held to their guns with 
the passage of the Nuremberg Laws in 1935, applauding 
Hitler and seething with envy as their utopian fantasies 
played out across the Atlantic. But public support for 
eugenics withered rapidly, funding dried up, and serious 
scientists did everything they could to distance the study 
of genetics from its horrible cousin. By the end of World 
War Il, the eugenics movement was dead—so dead, in 
fact, that in this era of gene splicing and cloning, we 
seldom hear of it. 

Daniel Kevles published what may be the best history 
of eugenics to date in 1985, In the Name of Eugenics 


(Harvard University Press). Kevles is also the author of 
The Physicists: The History of a Scientific Community in 
Modern America (Harvard), The Baltimore Case: A Trial 
of Politics, Science, and Character (W.W. Norton); and 
coauthor of The Code of Codes: Scientific and Social Issues 
in the Human Genome Project (Harvard) and /nventing 
America: A History of the United States (W.W. Norton). 
In addition, Kevles has written for The New Yorker, 
The New York Review of Books, The New York Times, 
and The Los Angeles Times, among other publications. 
Kevles is the Stanley Woodward Professor of History at 
Yale University and has also taught at the University of 
Pennsylvania, UCLA, and Princeton. Though currently 
immersed in a new project—a history of intellectual 
property in living organisms—he took time to talk to Stay 
Free! by telephone in March 2004. —Carrie McLaren 
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ABOVE: Eugenics exhibit at the Kansas State Free Fair, 1929. 
LEFT: Fitter Family contestants, 1924. In Fitter Family contests, 
humans competed alongside corn plants and barnyard animals 
to determine “Grade A” individuals from inferiors. Though 
especially popular in agricultural areas, eugenics contests 
were popular throughout the U.S. in the 1920s. 


Courtesy of www.eugenicsarchive.org 
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STAY FREE!: In War Against the Weak, Edwin Black argues 
that eugenicists were mostly elites, not middle-class. 


KEVLES: I think he’s mistaken; his book was fundamentally 
a polemical one. They were elites in the sense that they in- 
cluded philanthropic elites and university elites. But there 
was very broad middle-class support for eugenics. The im- 
portant thing is to ask why. 


STAY FREE!: What are the signs that there was broad mid- 
dle class support? 


KEVLES: Eugenics doctrines were widespread in mainstream 
magazines like The Saturday Evening Post and newspa- 
pers. The people who organized eugenics activities on a 
local level were the solid middle class of their communities, 
both in Britain and the United States. 


STAY FREE!: Eugenics language was common among ad men 
and people who worked in public relations. In the 1920s, 
they would constantly refer to the public’s “twelve-year- 
old” mind and refer to immigrants as barnyard animals. 


KEVLES: These were common tropes of popular culture. 
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This electric exhibit from Fitter Family contests flashed 
a light every 15 seconds above a sign reading, “every 
15 seconds $100 of your money goes for the care of a 
person with bad heredity.” “Every 50 seconds,” another 
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This isn’t business culture as such; advertising people aren’t 
the captains of industry. 


STAY FREE!: What kind of economic arguments did the eu- 
genics movement make? 


KEVLES: There was one fundamental economic argument: 
if we could rid ourselves of the genetically inadequate, who 
were burdens on society—requiring asylums for the feeble- 
minded or homes for the poor—we could reduce the cost 
to taxpayers. You see this again and again. 


STAY FREE!: Do you think extremists like Davenport were 
seriously concerned about money or was it more of a rhe- 
torical strategy to win popular support? 


KEVLES: Davenport was concerned about keeping taxes 
down; his position was both rhetorical and real. The two 
are not inconsistent. I don’t think that these folks were just 
deliberately manipulating that rhetoric in order to advance 
a kind of subtextual doctrine. 


STAY FREE!: Was there any connection between the eugenics 
movement and libertarianism? Ayn Rand, “greed is good,” 
“Abolish the government”—that sort of thing? 
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light indicates, “a person is committed to jail.” The sign 
reads, “Very few normal people ever go to jail.” The 
slowest light of all flashes every 7 '/2 minutes, indicating 


the birth of a “high grade person.” 


Courtesy of www.eugenicsarchive.org 
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KEVLES: Quite the opposite. Even though there were con- 
ventional political conservatives in the eugenics move- 
ment, they never took the position that government 
should interfere in, say, human reproduction. That was a 
departure in laissez-faire for them. At the same time, they 
were consistent with eugenicists on the left who found it 
natural to evoke the powers of the state in advancing eu- 
genics doctrine. 


STAY FREE!: I guess I’m thinking of Herbert Spencer, the 
English philosopher who influenced eugenics—and how he 
argued that giving to the poor harms society by interfering 
with Darwinism. 


KEVLES: Eugenicists are not talking about giving to the 
poor—they’re talking about eliminating their ability to 
reproduce. 


STAY FREE!: Right. But ’m asking whether eugenicists 
would be opposed to giving, or opposed to charity. 


KEVLES: Eugenicists on the right were by and large reluctant 
to provide the poor with relief. Those on the left were not; 
in fact, they tended to endorse environmental improvement 
along with sterilization. 


STAY FREE!: Retarded women were considered sources of 
debauchery. What was that about? 


KEVLES: This was Henry Goddard’s theory: that the sexual 
impulses of feeble-minded women were not restrained and 
as a result they became prostitutes and illegitimate moth- 
ers. Basically, this is an uncritical interweaving of middle- 
class morality with the metaphors of science. 


STAY FREE!: After World War II, scientists backed away 
from studying eugenics to studying genetics. Eugenics or- 
ganizations and publications renamed themselves. Human 
Betterment League of North Carolina changed its name 
to the Human Genetics League. The Annals of Eugenics 
became the Annals of Human Genetics. The Galton 
Eugenics Laboratory became the Galton Laboratory of the 
Department of Genetics. How much of this was a sincere 
attempt to get away from the horrors of eugenics verses a 
public relations effort? 


KEVLES: Scientists stayed away from human genetics be- 
tween the wars because, first of all, human beings are not 
the best subjects for studying heredity; we reproduce slow- 
ly and have fewer children than, say, fruit flies. There are 
profound methodological problems. But another reason 
was that eugenics was the principal arena in which human 
heredity was studied—eugenics gave human genetics a bad 
name. So scientists faced a double task. One was to get rid 
of the race and class bias; that’s why people like James V. 


THERE WAS ONE 
FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMIC 
ARGUMENT: IF WE COULD RID 
OURSELVES OF BURDENS ON 
SOCIETY WE COULD REDUCE 
THE COST TO TAXPAYERS. 


Neel focused on traits that were purely physically deter- 
mined, such as sickle-cell anemia. And second was solv- 
ing the methodological problems. As far as scientists were 
concerned, I don’t think public relations had anything to 
do with it. 


STAY FREE!: The critics you write about were mainly intel- 
lectuals. Was there a popular critique of eugenics? 


KEVLES: There were certainly popular dissents, which 
took the form of resistance to sterilization laws and other 
eugenics policies. 


STAY FREE!: Was there organizing around these issues? 


KEVLES: First, you’ve got to remember that the sterilization 
laws are local and state laws. They’re not national. So the 
opposition is at the state level. Dissent was cast initially in 
both civil libertarian terms—you know, “this is just wrong, 
the state shouldn’t have the power to sterilize men or wom- 
en.” And secondly on constitutional grounds. States were 
charged with violating equal protection of the laws, due 
process, and the constitutional prohibition against cruel 
and unusual punishment. Once Hitler got going in the 
1930s, a growing number of people turned against eugen- 
ics and eugenic sterilization because they saw what Hitler 
was doing with it. 


STAY FREE!: You are currently working on a book about 
engineering and the ownership of life. Do you see any con- 
nections between this and your eugenics research? 


KEVLES: No. Eugenics took some inspiration from plant 
and animal breeders but the influence didn’t run the other 
way. The historian Harriet Ritvo argued in her book The 
Animal Estate that the emphasis in the nineteenth century 
given by breeders to so-called pure breeds of, say, Holstein 
cows was an expression of their commitment to a social 
aristocracy. I think there may be some truth to that. But 
there are other good biological and economic reasons why 
breeders wanted to emphasize pure breeds. 
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The New Year return wi he End is N The band continues to advance in 
songwriting, perf >, and production. Songs build to false climaxes and take left 
turns when rights are cted. The band performs with precision and intensity 

The sound is thick and ominous 


“A subtlety that’s irresistible.” Mojo tz234 2xLP/CD 


“Somewhere between beautiful and menacing.” N 
Unfaltering precision, in both technique and transmission of emotion.” Village Voice also available 
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In October 1999, Nina Nastasia recorded the album that would finally document her well- This classic Mekons album has been reissued and re-mastered, and is 


seeded career as a local singer-songwriter in New York City. It was exemplary of Nastasia’s style; now i 
delicate string arrangements, the restrained, understated beauty of her live band, the deceptive the first Mekons record domestics 


ble for the first time in years. Released in 1987, it was 
available in the US, and found 


simplicity of her voice, and poignant, life-wise lyrics, Long out of print, Dogs will be re-issued the band in their most swaggering, cock-sure form, 

by Touch and Go Records on June 8th. 

“Nina Nastasia’s “Dogs” is a record so simultaneously unassuming and grandiose that | can’t “The wonderful Honky Tonkin’ marks the Mekons’ last overt 

really describe it, except in terms that would make it (and me) sound silly. Of the couple country/cowpunk record as they slowly shifted into more guitar 

thousand records I've been involved with, this is onc of my favorites, and one that I’m proud to oriented rock ...with songs as great as “If They Hang You” and the 
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be associated with.”. Steve Albini goofy “Sympathy for the Mekons,” you most certainly need it as 
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Released May 18th, 2004 


STAY FREE!: One of my pet peeves is the amount of time 
and money spent on finding, say, a “breast cancer gene” 
while comparatively few resources are put into eliminating 
carcinogens and other pollutants from the environment. 
I remember once reading that people with a certain gene 
can’t tolerate NutraSweet, as if the problem is their genes, 
not the product. 


KEVLES: I think that we as a society are more inclined to 
focus on the individual susceptibility to disease than we are 
on public health measures. It’s understandable why we do 
that. Partly, you have companies that are financially moti- 
vated to produce NutraSweet or to make gene discoveries. 
But at the same time we are disinclined to pursue public 
health measures because they can be very expensive. It 
seems to me that a wise society would pursue both. That 
is, I don’t think NutraSweet should be taken off the mar- 
ket, because millions of people want it. So you find out 
who’s susceptible to adverse reactions. People are allergic 
to any number of things, but that doesn’t mean that they 
should be removed from the market. What’s the frequency 
of allergic reactions to this stuff? 


STAY FREE!: I don’t know. What bothers me is that the onus 
is placed on the individual. It’s not my fault if I have a reac- 
tion from consuming NutraSweet; I’m supposed to go get a 
genetic test to find out? 


KEVLES: Both sides should be responsible. But here’s my 
question: If a tenth of a percent of the population has a bad 
reaction, do you deprive the rest of the population of it? Or 
do you put a warning label on it? 


STAY FREE!: Well, I think that’s a question that really needs 
to be asked. 


KEVLES: The FDA asks that kind of question all the time. 
It’s just too easy to write off these things as corporations 
forcing themselves and their products on people. They 
wouldn’t work if people didn’t want to use them. 


STAY FREE!: But more people wouldn’t use them if they 
knew they are associated with health problems. 


KEVLES: I think that publicity of these side effects is im- 
portant. I certainly support that. But we have a tendency 
in our society to attribute a lot to environmental causes 
rather than to things that are inherent within ourselves. 


Carrie Buck (with mother Emma), who lost her Supreme 
Court challenge to Virginia’s involuntary sterilization 
in 1924 and was forced to have surgery. Expressing 
his support for the law, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
famously remarked that “three generations of imbeciles 
are enough!” 


Arthur Estabrook Papers, Special Collections and Archives, University at Albany, SUNY 
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“Splendid, absorbing” 


“Preaching Eugenics 
tells a story we 
need to hear today. 


This is engagingly written narrative history at its 


PREACHING 
My EUGENICS 


AND THE 


AMERICAN 


EUGENICS 


Movimeny 


best. Immersing us in an earlier time, it manages 
also to instruct us about the continuing lure of a 
eugenics that is today fostered less by 
government than by the desires of our 
hearts.” —Gilbert Meilaender, Phyllis and 
Richard Duesenberg Professor of 
Theological Ethics, Valparaiso University 
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“Far from being the 
exclusive property of the 
lunatic fringe, eugenics in 
its heyday was as = 
mainstream as Progressive —. 
social reform. [Rosen’s] surprising findings call into question — 
the presumed linkage between science, liberal theology, and humane social $35.00 
policy, and raise questions of profound importance, not only to historians 
but to us all.’—Wilfred M. McClay, SunTrust Chair of Excellence in 


Humanities, University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 
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“Henry Ford famously said that history is bunk. That statement was 
bunk, and no better evidence for that could be found than Christine 
Rosen’s splendid, absorbing book Preaching Eugenics. 

She tells an almost unknown, but important, story: how American religion was caught up in the early- 
20th-century enthusiasm for eugenics. And too often the best people in the best churches. Science, 
even bad science, can capture religion, a point to keep squarely before our eyes as we move into a new 
era of genetic medicine. Her book is an insightful telling of how that earlier era of genetics gained 
credibility, and suggestive of how it might happen again.” —Daniel Callahan, Director of 
International Programs, The Hastings Center * 
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Take cancer, for example. Cancer is a joint product of en- 
vironmental causes, your own genes, and also accidents. 
Genetic accidents. A mutation in a gene that controls cell 
growth can make the cell cancerous. These mutations 
can arise from carcinogens in the environment or in your 
diet, but they can also arise from accidents in cellular 
replication. To say all this is a result of environmental 
carcinogens is just wrong. 


STAY FREE!: Well, most people may assume environmen- 
tal toxins cause cancer, but it seems to me that very little 
is done about it. I guess this says something about where 
I sit on the political spectrum. 


KEVLES: I’m not saying that corporations that pollute 
ought not be held to account. They should. But we also 
have a tendency to believe in environmental perfection- 
ism in the United States; it’s in our culture. That leads us 
to expectations that are unrealistic about what we can 
accomplish for our health. The fact of the matter is that 
we’re all mortal. 


STAY FREE!: What kind of eugenics laws exist now? If I 
had a retarded son could I legally have him sterilized? 


KEVLES: It would depend on the state and the circum- 
stance. A number of states have gone far in the other di- 
rection and made it very difficult; I think there are good 
reasons why you might want to have a retarded child ster- 
ilized. When my book came out in the mid-’80s there was 
a case in California where a woman was concerned that 
her young daughter, who was severely retarded, might 
become pregnant in a hospital; being affectionate and 
unknowing, the girl might submit to some orderly’s ad- 
vances. The mother ran up against state law in California 
that wouldn’t allow her to sterilize her daughter. So she 
eventually took her case to the California Supreme Court 
and won there. I’m not an expert on the laws, but I know 
generally that it has been difficult. 


STAY FREE!: The fear that people are getting stupider 
seemed to come in cycles throughout the twentieth centu- 
ry, at least in the U.S. and Britain. Every so often, there’s 
an outcry about the decline of national intelligence—even 
in the 1950s and 1970s, long after the decline of eugen- 
ics. What do you think is behind this? 


KEVLES: I think these things come from a variety of 
sources. One of the main sources is racism in American 
culture. The folks who are usually the target of these 
charges are minority groups and, in more recent years, 
recent immigrants. 
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prove > Dr. Lendon Smith by Jack Silbert 


THE CHILDREN’S DOCTOR 


TV doctor Lendon Smith prescribed megavitamins, 
whole-food diets, and areturn to eugenics 


uly 1968: Music in the cafés at night and revolution 
in the air. But not in a Portland, Oregon, conference 
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aged men dug their fingernails into Styrofoam coffee cups. 


room. There, under buzzing fluorescent lights, middle- 


As they awaited the guest speaker at this national convention 
of the American Advertising Federation (AAF), each secretly 
dreamed of coming up with the next Madge the Manicurist 
or Jolly Green Giant. 

The speaker: Dr. Lendon Smith, a charming if some- 
what unorthodox local pediatrician and author. 

He proceeded to urge the assembled ad men—in con- 
junction with the government, educational system, and med- 
ical community—to significantly raise the public’s intellect. 

Smith’s logic was that smarter citizens would earn 
more, enabling them to buy advertised goods and to operate 
increasingly technological products. Taken alone, the desire 
for a more intelligent populace isn’t a shocking notion. Sy 
Syms built his discount-clothing empire on the mantra, “An 
Educated Consumer is our best customer.” (‘Educated Con- 
sumer’ is a registered trademark of the Syms Corporation.) 
But Smith’s argument is noteworthy, for he couched it in the 
unmistakable, outdated language of eugenics. 

“Psychological research has indicated that early stimu- 
lation of an infant’s brain can increase his IQ points any- 
where from 5 to 15,” Smith claimed. (Never mind that he 
had no specialized training in psychology or psychiatry and 
only one year of medical school.) 

Smith blamed “low-IQ plodders” for the civil unrest of 
the 1960s. “The dullard and underachievers more frequently 
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become upset, bored, and disruptive,” he said. “They are the 
dropouts; [they] frequently become anti-social; [they] com- 
plain about the establishment . . . They riot in the streets; 
they steal brand-name TV sets, so they can watch more com- 
mercials and get all stirred up again.” Oh, so that’s what was 
behind the riots in Watts and Detroit and Paris and so many 
other cities. It wasn’t racial tension, anger over Vietnam, or 
resentment of oppressive government policies. Everything 
could have been avoided if, twenty years prior, more color- 
ful mobiles had been hung in some well-chosen cribs. 

Stating that “low IQ perpetuates low IQ,” Dr. Smith 
laid out a methodical proposal for legislation: IQ tests at 
marriage (the higher the IQ, the more children the couple 
could have), kindergartens for two- to six-month-old chil- 
dren, and the establishment of a cabinet-level U.S. Depart- 
ment of Eugenics. 

Though other opinion leaders at the time shared Smith’s 
beliefs, few were so bold as to use the e-word. Eugenics 
wasn’t in vogue in 1968. Or 758. Or °48, for that matter. 
Even Paul Popenoe, one of the architects of California’s infa- 
mous eugenics experiments, had long stopped talking about 
sterilization. Yet men in the ad industry seemed to respond 
approvingly to Smith. Advertising Age, the top trade maga- 
zine, reported on Smith’s AAF speech without an ounce of 
criticism, and in the same matter-of-fact tone as they would 
a blurb on airtight potato-chip bags. 

So who was Lendon Smith and why was he on the 
lecture circuit? Known for his homespun wit and seeming 
wisdom, Dr. Smith first earned acclaim as the host of The 


THE CHILDREN’S DOCTOR (CONT.) 


Children’s Doctor, a nationally syndicated TV program in the 
late 1960s. In the 1970s, he became a favorite TV guest of 
Johnny Carson and Phil Donahue. His medical practice, how- 
ever, was in shambles. The Oregon State Board of Medical 
Examiners placed him on probation in 1973 for unnecessar- 
ily prescribing Ritalin to adults; further restrictions came in 
1975 for overprescribing the drug to children. Smith shifted 
his focus to children’s nutrition but met with no less contro- 
versy. His theories, claiming that dietary changes could treat 
almost any condition, from insomnia to alcoholism, would 
be roundly criticized for lacking scientific basis. Particularly 
dangerous was his belief that children should be administered 
very high doses of vitamins. 

Dr. Benjamin Spock, the Mozart of contemporary child- 
rearing theories, drew much opposition for his vocal antiwar, 
antinuclear, pro-socialistic stances. The indiscretions of the 
less prominent Smith were generally overlooked. His books 
sold well and he continued to share Johnny’s couch with Don 
Rickles, Kermit the Frog, and Vincent Price. In 1977, Smith 
even starred in an Emmy-award-winning after-school special, 
“My Mom’s Having a Baby,” as a pediatrician (named Len- 
don Smith) explaining it all to 9-year-old Petey. Perhaps in a 
deleted scene Smith lectures the lad on the wonders of manda- 
tory sterilization. “Had my ideas been passed into law, Petey, 
your mom would not be having a baby.” 


Smith’s probation ended in 1981, but six years later he 
gave up his medical license for good in the wake of an insur- 
ance-fraud scandal. Smith slowly vanished from mainstream 
media, devoting the rest of his life to hawking megavitamins 
and railing against vaccinations and aspartame. 

Smith’s vision for a eugenics-based society didn’t come 
to pass, though one hope from his AAF speech has proved 
prescient. “Radio and TV could become so stimulating to the 
infant and toddler that advertisers will become a major force 
in unraveling the complicated knot that technology has now 
tied up,” he said. Some thirty years later, the septuagenarian 
Smith may have been warmed by the international success of 
TV’s Teletubbies. The first program specifically aimed at 1- 
and 2-year-old viewers provoked strong criticism from child 
psychologists and consumer advocates. This April, the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics recommended that children under 
2 should not watch any television. Their study suggested that 
TV might overstimulate and permanently “rewire” the devel- 
oping brain. Eh-oh, indeed. 

Overall, though, the advertising industry has let down 
Lendon. It hasn’t taken any noticeable steps in the past three 
decades to increase consumers’ intellect. Were Smith still with 
us, he would have mournfully shaken his head during the 
2004 Super Bowl, witnessing the pinnacle of modern U.S. ad- 
vertising—a beer commercial starring a farting horse. ll 
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ENEMIES OF PROMISE 

Publishing, Perishing, and the Eclipse of Scholarship 
Lindsay Waters 

Why should books drive the academic hierarchy? This controversial 
question posed by Lindsay Waters ignited fierce debate in the acade- 
my and its presses, as he warned that the “publish or perish” dictum 
was breaking down the academic system in the United States. Waters 
hones his argument in this pamphlet with a new set of questions that 
challenge the previously unassailable link between publishing and 
tenure. 


“Waters gives pained and expert attention to a major crisis in higher 
education. It is relevant not only to scholarly practise but to the con- 
duct of academic publishers. The enemy is large and menacing, but 
the fight is a noble one.”—Sir Frank Kermode 


FRAGMENTS OF AN ANARCHIST ANTHROPOLOGY 
David Graeber 

Everywhere anarchism is on the upswing as a political philosophy— 
everywhere, that is, except the academy. Anarchists repeatedly appeal 
to anthropologists for ideas about how society might be reorganized 
on a more egalitarian, less alienating basis. Anthropologists, terrified 


of being accused of romanticism, respond with silence. . . . But what 
if they didn't? 
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Cultural Studies from Left to Right 

Thomas Frank 

Thomas Frank has been sending wake-up calls to just about everyone 
within reach over the past decade, with argumentative pieces in ven- 
ues from The Village Voice to Harper’. His views on labor politics, 
advertising, the virtues of the Midwest, and how un-cool you really 
are have won him a wide audience, and in this piece, Frank offers a 
unique reading of cultural studies—viewed by some as an important 
new perspective in the academy, but by others as an unwieldy theo- 
retical fad. 
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REBEL COLLIES 


Border collie breeders have long 


opposed recognition of their breed 
by the American Kennel Club (AKC). 
Unlike many dog breeds, border collies 
have always been bred for their ability 
to perform a specific task—namely, 
herding livestock. Border collie breed- 
ers have argued that the AKC would 
emphasize the breed’s appearance at 
the expense of its working traits. The 
AKC voted in 1994 to recognize bor- 
der collies, but today the United States 
Border Collie Club (USBCC) urges bor- 
der collie breeders not to provide their 
dogs’ breeding records to the AKC. 
Further, the USBCC recommends that 
breeders who sell puppies require the 
buyers to sign contracts forbidding 
them to register their puppies with the 
AKC. —Damian Chadwick 


AMERIKKKAN KENNEL CLUB 


From its headquarters in New York City, the American Kennel Club 
(AKC) sets the rules and regulations, certifies the judges, and publishes 
the results of competitions sponsored annually by its affiliates. For a 
fee, it records the offspring of all AKC-registered parents in its stud 
book and provides them with official certificates of pedigree. Its best- 
selling Complete Dog Book contains photographs and details on the 
150 currently recognized breeds and ignores the remaining 250 or so 
that exist in the world today. 

“AKC information and shows create a market and demand for 
purebred dogs,” says Alan Stern, the AKC’s vice-president of commu- 
nications. Dogs represent a $17 billion-dollar industry in the United 
States, and much of that money is spent on purebred animals, espe- 
cially those boasting AKC-recognized bloodlines (roughly half of those 
eligible). So dominant is the AKC that even those breeders choosing to 
remain outside its aegis must define themselves and their dogs in rela- 
tion to it. Consumers wanting non-AKC purebreds are hard-pressed to 
even find them. 

Despite its wealth and power, the AKC has come under fire from 
an increasing number of critics who charge that it has sometimes done 
purebred dogs irreparable harm. The arguments of these veterinarians, 
breeders, trainers, and animal-rights advocates focus on three interre- 
lated areas. First, the AKC determines quality in a dog primarily on the 
basis of appearance, paying scant heed to other canine characteristics. 
Second, because it benefits financially from the registration of dogs, the 
AKC has failed to take a stand against the puppy mills and pet stores 
that exploit purebred dogs. It will neither refuse to register those ani- 
mals—although many dogs, produced and sold under inhumane condi- 
tions, are of questionable pedigree and genetic fitness—nor cooperate 
with authorities seeking to regulate them. The result has been a decline, 
which even the AKC recognizes, in the quality of the animals that 
Americans buy from retailers each year. Third, the AKC and its member 
clubs define purity in a breed according to an outmoded notion that can 
destroy the health of the dogs. Unquestioning obedience to this notion 
has led the AKC to make arbitrary decisions regarding which breeds to 
recognize, to take no stand on the rescue of rare dogs, and to ignore the 
proliferation of inheritable canine diseases. (Adapted from Mark Derr, 
The Atlantic Monthly, March 1990.) 
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DALMATIAN CLUB 


Nearly a decade ago, Robert H. Schaible, 
who was then a geneticist at the Indiana 
University School of Medicine in 
Indianapolis, reported on an experiment 
he had conducted to free the dalmatian 
from a recessive genetic defect (associated 
with deafness, a skin problem, and uri- 
nary stones) that can result in excessive 
medical expense and death. He crossed a 
dalmatian with a closely related English 
pointer, which is unaffected, and then 
immediately bred back to dalmatians. 
After five generations the defect-free, 
back-crossed dogs were indistinguish- 
able from purebred dalmatians. The 
AKC board approved registration of the 
back-crossed dogs in February of 1981. 
But members of the Dalmatian Club 
of America objected that the purity of 
their breed was being compromised and 
forced cancellation of the registration. 
AKC officials say they had no choice but 
to honor the wishes of the majority of 
the Dalmatian Club, and they did not 
register the crosses. (From Mark Derr, 
The Atlantic Monthly, March 1990.) 


LEON WHITNEY: 
GENE POLICE 


The connection between eugenics and 


animal breeding was often indirect. 
But eugenicists would frequently refer 
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to human “pure breeds,” “thorough- 
breds,” and “mongrelization”—and 
compare those deemed unfit to barn- 
yard animals. Leon Whitney, a widely 
respected eugenicist in the 1930s, 
moved in both circles, writing numer- 
ous books on how to breed “superior” 
humans and dogs. In his book The 
Case for Sterilization, Whitney argued 
that the U.S. needed to sterilize some 
10 million of its own citizens and that 
the world would be better off if a quar- 
ter of the global population were neu- 
tered. Hitler requested a copy of Whit- 
ney’s book and wrote him a personal 
letter of admiration after reading it. In 
1933, Whitney offered lavish praise for 
Hitler’s eugenic programs in Birth Con- 
trol Review, the journal published by 
Planned Parenthood founder Margaret 
Sanger. (Adapted from Jonah Goldberg, 
National Review, 2/13/02) 
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SICK PUP 


In 1987 a reporter for Parade 
asked William EF. Stifel, then 
the president of the AKC, 
whether the AKC would regis- 
ter a blind, deaf, three-legged 
purebred pup with hip dyspla- 
sia and green fur. According to 
Parade, Stifel said, “We would 
register the dog. AKC [regis- 
tration] unfortunately does not 
mean quality.” (From Mark 
Derr, The Atlantic Monthly, 
March 1990.) 


> James Serpell by Damian Chadwick 


BREEDING FRENZY 


Why “pure breed dogs can't fetch 


How did wolves transform into today’s greyhounds, 
pugs, and Yorkies? A couple of theories attempt to 
explain. Most historians believe that early humans 
adopted orphaned wolf pups and raised them as hunt- 
ing companions. Another view suggests that wolves 
brave enough to scavenge for food near humans had 
higher survival rates and reproduced more freely. Over 
time, according to this theory, this population of scav- 
enging wolves lost its fear of humans. 

Early humans had too few resources to keep ani- 
mals as “pets” and needed them to work to justify their 
upkeep. Rural dwellers bred dogs to protect against 
predators, to help manage livestock, and to hunt. 
Breeding habits changed, however, when the sport of 
“dog fancy” arose in Victorian England. A large leisure 
class sought status symbols, which breeders met with 
the newly discovered principles of genetics and Darwin- 
ian natural selection. 

By recording dog genealogies and adopting prac- 
tices such as line breeding (mating a stud to its prog- 
eny), breeders started producing dogs so varied that 
they seemed as different from their ancestors as from 
cats or goats. The British and American kennel clubs 
emerged in the 1880s to codify the physical forms of 
specific “breeds,” manage breeding records, and con- 
duct exhibitions to designate champion dogs. By focus- 
ing on a dog's appearance, however, the kennel clubs 
neglected dogs’ other characteristics—namely, their 
health and behavior. As a result, purebred dogs today 
inherit hundreds of diseases because of inbreeding. 

Through their long association with humans, dogs 
have been bred to suit human needs. But what are 
those needs now? Are we meeting them by breeding 
our dogs into more and more extreme forms without 
regard to their health and behavior? Dr. James Serpell, 
the Director of the Center for the Interaction of Animals 
and Society at University of Pennsylvania, has written 
extensively on petkeeping and human societies. His 
best-known work on the subject is In the Company of 
Animals. Stay Free! interviewed Dr. Serpell by phone in 
March 2004. —Damian Chadwick 
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STAY FREE!: In a recent Nova program, Dogs and More Dogs, 
you suggested that pet owners should breed dogs for behav- 
ior—as opposed to looks and other characteristics. Given that 
the majority of Americans live in cities, what would be the 
characteristics of this pet? 


JAMES SERPELL: I conducted a survey years ago to find out 
whether the things that people want from dogs are different 
from what they want from cats. Contrary to my hypothesis, 
there was almost no difference. People want an animal that’s 
affectionate and interactive, that gives them a lot of attention 
and that lacks those bad traits: it’s not aggressive or excitable, 
it doesn’t fart too much. They want a kind of predictability. 
Since there appears to be a certain uniformity to what people 
want, why not breed for that? This is how people originally 
bred working dogs: if you needed a dog to retrieve ducks, you 
selected for that function, which included having the right 
shape, the right coat, and other characteristics. It all came in 
one package, which is the same way that evolution operates, 
in a sense. Why don’t we do that for pets? 


STAY FREE!: You’d think it would be obvious. Instead, dog 
breeding—at least through the kennel clubs—seems to focus 
entirely on aesthetics. Many breeds can’t even perform their 
original functions. We have purebred retrievers, for example, 
that can’t retrieve. How do breed standards play into this? 


SERPELL: Every year, the American Kennel Club publishes The 
Complete Dog Book, which contains breed standards. For 
every breed there is a very specific description of how big its 
nose should be, the color of its ears, and so forth. But when it 
comes to behavior, it lists vague terms like: “courageous and 
standoffish.” If you spell that out, it means the dog is tempera- 
mentally unreliable. We don’t want “courageous and standoff- 
ish” dogs in urban environments, but that’s the breed stan- 
dard. If challenged, the American Kennel Club will say that 
they are breeding to function. But it’s nonsense to breed a pet 
with the characteristics of a potentially dangerous guard dog. 
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STAY FREE!: A lot of purebreds are unhealthy. Bulldogs, for 
example, need to undergo caesarian birth. Why is that? 


SERPELL: Almost all the pedigree breeders birth bulldogs by 
Caesarian because of the narrowness of the hips of the bitch 
and the large size of the puppy’s head. That’s a classic illus- 
tration of the problem with breeding standards. The original 
breed standard for the bulldog was that the head should be 
as large as possible, so breeders have continually pushed it to 
accentuate the standard. 


STAY FREE!: Are people still trying to use genetics to ensure 
the purity of a particular breed? 


SERPELL: Yes, it’s implicit in the process. Breeders consider a 
mixed breed a horrible thing. There’s huge pride in the dog’s 
lineage, its pedigree—as if breeders were talking about their 
own family trees, as if they’re descended from aristocracy. The 
idea of out-breeding—of mixing with a different breed to 
mask an unhealthy trait—is anathema, because it destroys 
the “purity” of the line. Breeders will justify this by saying 
“If the breed is pure, it’s predictable, and people will know 
what they’re getting.” But in reality there’s still huge variation 
within a breed. That’s due partly to genetics and partly to the 
way the dogs are brought up, to the environment. 


STAY FREE!: Can genetic tests distinguish between breeds? 


SERPELL: No, you can’t distinguish between dog breeds with 
existing genetic techniques. In fact, you can’t even tell the dif- 
ference between a dog and a wolf reliably. Some genetic anal- 
yses of mitochondrial DNA place the wolf in the middle of 
all the dog breeds, making the wolf look like another breed. 
Also, you can have two individuals from the same breed 
placed miles apart on a DNA map. In England, when they 
decided to ban the American pit bull terrier, they immediately 
had trouble identifying the dog. There were so many hybrids, 
the law had to be modified. 
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Evolution of the cocker 
spaniel from The Standard 
Book of Dog Breeding by 
Alvin Grossman, 1983. 


STAY FREE!: I’ve heard that some vets have attempted to find a 
“violence gene” in pit bulls. Is this search still going on? 


SERPELL: A lot of organizations would hope so. But it hasn’t 
gotten very far for a number of reasons. For one, there hasn’t 
been a huge amount of funding. Researchers in behavioral 
genetics focus on mice and fruit flies, which they can breed 
very quickly, whereas dogs are expensive to use. The other 
reason is that the genetics of behavior is enormously compli- 
cated; they’re never going to find a gene for violence. They 
may find a gene that, when present in some individuals, pre- 
disposes them to be more likely to express violent character 
traits, but so much is filtered through the developmental en- 
vironment that you can’t predict with certainty which indi- 
viduals are going to go bad. Even scientists in human popula- 
tion genetics talk about this all the time: how they’re going 
to find a gene for this behavior or for that, but it’s really a 
shorthand for expressing something that’s enormously com- 
plex. I think we’re a long way from having a genetic screen 
for aggression. 


STAY FREE!: Do you see any connection between racist think- 
ing and some of the thinking that goes into dog breeding? 


SERPELL: I’ve never been able to track down an explicit con- 
nection, but it’s hard to imagine there isn’t one. 


STAY FREE!: Do other parts of the world practice dog breed- 
ing the same way the United States and Britain do? 


SERPELL: Each of these countries tends to focus on its 
national breed, or at least a favorite breed. I remember being 
startled that there were so many English setters in Norway; 
it’s not a dog you’d see very often elsewhere. The Germans 
have academies for German shepards with training programs, 
where they’re trained as guard dogs—almost war dogs. They 
put them through various tests, such things as standing next 
to an exploding shotgun and not flinching. 


Hanging tongue: a syndrome in which 
the tongue does not retract into the 
mouth properly, due to neurologic, 
or anatomic defects. Hepatic por- 
tosystemic shunt or arteriovenous 
fistula: a malformation of blood ves- 
sels in the liver. Intervertebral disc 
disease. Keratitis sicca: a condition 
in which one or both eyes do not pro- 


duce anormal amount or type of tears. 


PUG 


Atopic dermatitis (eczema): a skin disease caused by a dog’s reaction 
to an inhalant allergy. Behavioral abnormalities. Calcinosis circum- 
scripta: the development of lumps of hard calcium deposits in the skin. 
Cataract. Cellulitis: inflammation and infection of the cells of the skin 
including the hair follicles and deeper structures. Cleft lip. Cleft pal- 
ate. Coloboma: an abnormal development of the eye, which can lead 
to blindness. Corneal dystrophy: an abnormality of the cornea usual- 
ly characterized by shallow pits in the surface. Cutaneous asthenia: a 
condition in which the skin lacks its normal strength, elasticity and 
sensation. Cutaneous vasculopathy: a disease of autosomal recessive in- 
heritance in which puppies exhibit footpad swelling and depigmenta- 
tion, along with crusting and ulceration of the tips of the ears and tail. 
Cystinuria: an abnormal excretion of a substance (cystine) in the urine. 
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Lymphocytic thyroiditis: an autoim- 
mune disease causing inflammation and 
destruction of the thyroid gland. Lympho- 
sarcoma: a cancerous condition involving 
the lymphatic system. Myasthenia gra- 
vis: a syndrome characterized by muscle 
fatigue due to an autoimmune disease. 


MALTESE 


Aberrant cilia: eyelashes growing 
abnormally, such as rubbing against the 
eyeball. Blindness. Deafness. Epiphora: 
abnormal draining of tears often due to 
overproduction. Glaucoma. Hypoglyce- 
mia: a syndrome characterized by abnor- 
mally low blood glucose. Hypothyroid- 
ism. Patella luxation: a condition where 
the knee caps slide in and out of place. 


Genetic diseases 
in purebred dogs 


See siriusdog.com/genetic.htm 
for a complete list 


Hemeralopia: inability 
to see in daylight. He- 
molytic anemia: ane- 
mia caused by the de- 
struction of red blood 
cellsby an autoimmune 
process. Hemophilia 
A. Hip dysplasia. Hy- 


poadrenocorticism 


(Addison’s disease). 


STANDARD 
POODLE 
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A post-Enron federal crackdown on white- 
collar criminals has put the kibosh on the use 

of “sentencing consultants,” who specialize 

in persuading judges to apply creative and lax 
punishments. In a June 2003 Washington Post 
article, sentencing consultant Herb Hoelter 
explained some of the tools he uses to get 
magistrates to go easy. He packaged the 

talents of one client, artist Peter Max, to invent 
an appealing alternative to fines and prison 
time—teaching art to disadvantaged children in 
Harlem. For other clients, he prepared glowing 
dossiers showcasing their family commitments 
and charitable works, and couched their actions 
in terms of addiction or personal tragedy to 
wrangle reduced sentences. 


Research shows that 
attractive people are more 
likely to be judged innocent, 
and those wearing wedding 
rings are perceived as more 
believable. Consultants 

may apply the same sorts of 
guidelines to witnesses as 
they do to jurors, advising, 
for example, that fat women 
are considered undisciplined. 
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For decades, lawyers relied on prejudice 
and stereotype in selecting juries, assumin« 
that black jurors would be anti-governmer 
and that Jewish mothers would be 
sympathetic to doctors (as ideal marriage 
candidates for their daughters). Since the 
late 1960s, however, legal reforms have 
barred lawyers from nixing jurors on the 
basis of race, religion, or gender. To create 
fresh justifications for dismissal, consultant 
concoct complex behavior models: laid- 
off white collar workers looking to 

punish corporate bosses; Gera/do-addled 
housewives likely to turn on criminals; or 
underdressed but overeducated Gen-Xers 
who unexpectedly dominate juries. Behind 
the scenes, old categories still apply, but 
lawyers can now offer fresh rationales to 
judges who suspect they’re biased. Instead 
of striking a juror for her race, for instance 
a lawyer will point to her awkward postur 
taste in housewares, or celebrity preferenc 


The recent controversies over Martha Stewart and toga-partying Tyco 
executives have exposed the seamier side of courtroom politics. In each case, 
suspicions about jurors led to calls for a retrial. But even trials that fly 
under the radar are subject to manipulation. Well-to-do clients regularly 
hire trial consultants who apply the same market research methods used to 
sell pantyhose or pimp politicians. Experts trained in psychology, sociology, 
political science, and communications now offer a myriad of services to help 


sway verdicts. —Jessica Clark 


es. 


Lawyers may administer multipage surveys 

to suss out jurors, feeding complexes of 
characteristics into statistical analysis programs 
or enlisting the aid of experts known for 

their intuitive grasp of emotional “tells.” 
Nonverbal cues may do the trick: a firm called 
the Synchronics Group suggests that “nurturing 
jurors,” likely to favor the plaintiff, disdain 
stiletto heels, gelled moustaches, or rigorous 
fitness routines. While most of the consultants’ 
approaches prove about as predictive as a daily 
horoscope, analysts suggest that the lawyers 

in at least one high-visibility case should have 
attended to their experts more closely. During 
the O.J. Simpson trial, the prosecution fired 

its jury selection consultants, who warned 

that black women were more likely to defend 
Simpson and see Marcia Clark as “a pushy, 
aggressive white woman” and a “a bitch.” The 
twelve-person jury, which ended up including 
eight black women, ultimately ruled in 
Simpson's favor. 


Trial consultants coach lawyers on 

every aspect of their appearance and 
performance, honing arguments, 
pinpointing useful and harmful distractions, 
testing metaphors, and recasting lawyers’ 
narratives about a case. Trial consultants 
may set up highly realistic simulations, 
hiring actors to play the judge and 
witnesses and giving lawyers a chance to 
perform before multiple sets of mock jurors 
who are selected to mirror the jury pool 

for the case. Observers track participants’ 
reactions through one-way mirrors or ask 
for real-time feedback via handheld devices. 


Consultants may observe each day 
of the trial, tracking progress and 
suggesting course corrections. 
“Shadow jurors,” handpicked to 
resemble members of the jury 
pool, may also be seeded into 

the audience to surreptitiously 
monitor a trial’s progress and 
provide feedback. 
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History > by Barry Kernfeld 


POP SONG PIRACY 


Napster in the 1930s and the Story of Fake Books 
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n April 1930, in a raid 
on bootleg 
peddlers on Broadway 
between 42nd and 43rd, 
Traffic 
made the first arrest: Mrs. 
Sarah Yagoda, age 80. After 
a Music Publishers Protective 


song-sheet 


Patrolman _Broger 


Association representative 
and the district attorney in- 
terrogated Mrs. Yagoda in a 
failed attempt to identify the 
sheet’s printer and distribu- 
tors, she was allowed to go 
home. Nine years later, noth- 
ing much had changed in 
Times Square. The New York 
Times noted that “on any 
afternoon or evening, if the 
magistrate sitting in West Side 
Court is known to be lenient, 
the area north of Forty-sec- 
ond Street is a beehive for the 
street sale of song sheets,” as 
well as watches, French pic- 
tures, neckties, jewelry, flow- 
ers, and suspenders. 
song 
emerged in 1929 as newspa- 


Bootleg sheets 
per-sized sheets of pop-song 
lyrics. Later, they evolved 
into song-lyric magazines. 
These products appeared in 
response to sweeping changes 
in the way Americans related 
to pop songs. The record- 
ing industry had become a 
powerhouse; nationwide AM 
radio networks were in place, 
and movies with sound deliv- 
ered musicals far beyond the 
Broadway theater district. In- 
creasingly, people made music 
not by gathering around the 
piano and singing, but by 
singing along with electronic 


broad- 


casts, and films. Because musi- 


media: recordings, 
cal notation was no longer es- 
sential, lyrics-only song sheets 
became popular. Instead of 
paying 35 cents for one piece 
of sheet music, music fans 


could get a sheet of lyrics to 
many songs for only a nickel 
or a dime. 

These bootleg song 
sheets elicited a_ hysterical 
response from the music in- 
dustry, which fought against 
the sheets for roughly a de- 
cade, using every legal ploy 
available. Eventually there 
were more than 5,000 ar- 
rests in North America: for 
peddling without a license, 
vending without the consent 
of the copyright owner, crimi- 
nal copyright infringement, 
and conspiracy to violate the 
laws of the United States of 
America. Nothing worked. 
“Songlegging” _ flourished. 
While the MPPA pursued its 
policy of heavy-handed pro- 
hibition, including, as the 
1930s ended, a systematic 
crackdown on nearly 100,000 
newsstands nationwide, a few 
music publishers took a dif- 
ferent tack. Much like Apple 
with its iTunes today, these 
pioneers embraced the new 
medium instead of fighting it, 
and produced an industry-ap- 
proved alternative: legitimate 
song-lyric magazines. The 
magazines took off, with the 
leading ones, Song Hits and 
Hit Parader, flourishing for 
decades. The bootleg market 
dried up and thus the crack- 
down ended in the 1940s. 


op song piracy moved 

into a new arena with 

the appearance of the 
first “fake book,” a sort of 
cheat sheet with lyrics and 
performance cues for musi- 
cians, in 1949. Unlike the 
earlier song sheets, which dis- 
seminated pop songs to the 
general public, fake books 
began as 
would, as a tool for profes- 


sampling — later 


sional musicians. Only later, 
in the 1970s, did fake books 
spread out into the general 
marketplace. 

Bootleg fake books origi- 
nally derived from a legiti- 
mate source. In 1942, George 
Goodwin, a radio-station di- 
rector, initiated a subscription 
service, the Tune-Dex, which 
he hoped would serve as a 
card catalog for the music 
industry, helping individuals 
in film, radio, recording, and 
advertising in the day-to-day 
routine of operations involv- 
ing programming or licens- 
ing. The front of each 3- by 
5-inch card gave the most fa- 
miliar phrases of a pop-song 
melody, with lyrics and chord 
symbols—shorthand guides 
to piano and guitar accom- 
paniment. The back of each 
card identified the copyright 
holder and the performing- 
rights agency controlling the 
song’s licensing, and it gave 
references to published ver- 
sions of the song. 

In May 1942, Goodwin 
sent out the first monthly 
issue of 100 Tune-Dex cards. 
The Tune-Dex was a huge 
and immediate success, ad- 
opted industry-wide. It ran 
to 25,000 cards and ended in 
1963 only because ill health 
forced Goodwin’s retirement. 
(He died in 1965.) 

As an adjunct to his prin- 
cipal promotional campaign, 
Goodwin promoted the Tune- 
Dex to professional entertain- 
ers in the emerging field of 
cocktail music. The advertise- 
ment “Which of These Wor- 
ries Are Yours?” appealed to 
a feeling of musical inadequa- 
cy. If a customer requested a 
song and the musician didn’t 
know it, or couldn’t remem- 
ber it, the Tune-Dex could 
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come to the rescue. 

In our day, hip-hop com- 
posers sample fragments of 
recorded jazz and pop and 
these 
into dance grooves. A half 


transform fragments 
century ago, Tune-Dex cards 
began to serve as visual aids 
enabling mainstream en- 
tertainers to apply African- 
American-derived —improvi- 
satory methods to notated 
compositions—to start with 
a fragment of printed sheet 
music, and improvise the rest. 
To use the modern parlance, 
Tune-Dex cards “sampled” 
sheet music. It was, in effect, 
a twist on the old cliché, “If 
you hum a few bars, I can 
fake it.” Instead, with a Tune- 
Dex card at hand, “If I read a 
few bars, I can fake it.” 

But Goodwin was wrong 
about the utility of his design. 
A card catalog was a handy 
thing to have sitting in a radio 
studio or an ad agency, but no 
one in his right mind would 
bring a card catalog to a cock- 
tail lounge. And having a cou- 
ple of thousand loose index 
cards was probably even more 
unwieldy and disastrous than 
sorting through loose full-size 
pages of promotional copies 
of sheet music or orchestra- 
tions (the “pros” and “orks” 
in Goodwin’s ad). What mu- 
sicians needed was a bound 
collection of Tune-Dex cards 
organized by title, by song- 
writer, or by dance category. 
A fake book. 

The music-publishing in- 
dustry refused to authorize 
such a book, asserting that it 
would undermine sheet-music 
sales. Gangsters stepped into 
the gap, filling a new niche in 
our music economy. The first 
bootleg fake books, photostat 
collections of Tune-Dex cards, 


Which of These Worries Are Yours? 


CAN'T FAKE REQUESTS. (Can’t remember pick up or release) 
CAN'T PLAY REQUESTS. (Not up on your tunes) 

CANT FIND PUBLISHERS OF TUNES YOU WANT. 

DON'T KNOW IF TUNES ARE ASCAP, BMI, SESAC, etc. 
MUST WADE THROUGH FILES OF MUSIC TO ARRANGE A 


PROGRAM. 


MUST DRAG STACKS OF ORKS & PROS WHERE EVER YOU 
WORK. 


WISH YOU COULD GET ADVANCE INFO ON NEW TUNES. 
These Problems Are Simply, Quickly and Completely Solved by 


TUNE-DEX 


(The Teade Encyclic Music Reference Index) 


of sour professional activity in the entertainment field, you ¢an 
ersier, at the cost of only a few cents a day. Tune-Dex cards, 
« information about cach tune—publisher, address, orchestrater, 
+ copyright info. ete. and a chorded lead sheet of the chorus. 
FREE—Samples of Tune-Dex cards and information, 
Write NOW to 
TUNE-DEX, INC. Dept. 0-10, 1619 Broadway, New York City 


A Tune-Dex advertisement aimed at musicians, from Down 


Beat, October 1, 1942. 


were published in 1949. A 
Down Beat magazine article 
from 1951 refers to an FBI 
investigation of these books 
that would continue through 
the 1960s. 

This investigation led to 
two trials for criminal copy- 
right infringement in Federal 
District Court in Manhattan, 
in 1966 and 1969. In both in- 
stances, the defendants were 
found guilty but received only 
the minimum fines allowed by 
law. In preparing for the latter 
case, an FBI special agent in- 
terviewed a music-store owner 
in Akron, Ohio, who celebrat- 
ed the utility of fake books: 
“It is his belief that practically 
every professional musician in 
the country owns at least one 
of these fake music books, as 
they constitute probably the 
single most useful document 
available to the professional 
musician. They are a ready 
reference to the melodies of al- 
most every song which might 
conceivably be requested of a 
musician to play.” 

Neither the publishers’ 
association nor the govern- 
ment cared that musicians 
liked these books, and at the 
conclusion of the trial, Judge 
J. Weinfeld had this to say: 
“We have not yet reached the 


point, at least in this court’s 
view, where an industry cus- 
tom and practice serves to 
repeal criminal laws.” This 
declaration sounded forceful 
and righteous—the law pre- 
vails—but it turned out to be 
hot air. Weinfeld had it back- 
wards: in any meaningful, 
widespread 
sense, custom and practice 


long-standing, 


held sway over the law. The 
law had attempted to express 
a prohibition but that prohi- 
bition had been repeatedly ig- 
nored, and hereafter it would 
be permanently — ignored. 
There were no further federal 
trials surrounding bootleg 
fake books. Compared to the 
new problems raised by re- 
cord and movie piracy from 
the 1970s onward, prosecut- 
ing fake-books was no longer 
worth the effort. 

Having failed 


to suppress fake books, the 


utterly 


music publishing industry 
had no choice but to try to in- 
corporate them into the main- 
stream. In the mid-1970s, 
publishers began to put out le- 
gitimate pop-song fake books. 
Almost immediately, bootleg 
fake books faded away. Pro- 
hibition failed. Assimilation 
worked. But no sooner did 


music publishers learn their 
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lesson than the whole ball 
game shifted to another field 
and started up all over again, 
in the realm of jazz. 

During the academic year 
1974-75, two students at the 
Berklee College of Music in 
Boston created a bootleg fake 
book called The Real Book. 
The Real Book endeavored to 
notate what professional jazz 
musicians would really play, 
in contrast to the simplified 
versions typically given out 
on sheet music and Tune-Dex 
cards. Steve Swallow, a pro- 
fessional bassist teaching at 
Berklee at that time, reports 
that the students’ intention 
was “to make a book that 
contained a hipper, more con- 
temporary repertoire. They 
thought about what would be 
involved in doing it legally but 
didn’t have the time or money 
to pay royalties.” And so they 
did it illegally, “publishing” 
at local copy shops a book of 
approximately 400 jazz tunes 
in 1975. 

Swallow noticed the ef- 
fect of The Real Book as he 
walked past rehearsal rooms 
at Berklee. “A month after 
The Real Book was published, 
all of a sudden I was hearing 
the right ‘changes’ to tunes 
that had been butchered,” he 
observed. “It used to be a hi- 
larious journey down the cor- 
ridor, to hear the flagrant har- 
monic violations spewing out 
of these rooms. It’s not to say 
that all of a sudden everything 
sounded great and it was Bill 
Evans at every turn, but there 
was a huge improvement.” 

The fact that The Real 
Book became, unexpectedly, 
the jazz bible, did not trouble 
Swallow. He acknowledged 
that “these particular 400 
tunes were canonized at the 
expense of what they left out, 
and they left out plenty.” But 
its compilers “were accurately 


reflecting what college jazz 
people were listening to at 
that time and skimming the 
cream of that repertoire.” 
Jazz Pat 
Metheny expanded on this 
thought: “It was the first 
book that reflected the ecu- 
menical nature of jazz,” with 


guitarist 


tunes drawn from swing, bop, 
ballads, Latin 
jazz-rock, and other styles. 
The Real Book, said Metheny, 
“caused a few generations of 


blues, jazz, 


players to have to develop 
skills that were rare at that 
time—only the very best play- 
ers of that era would be able 
to go from start to finish in 
that book and be able to deal 
with the intrinsic musical re- 
quirements that such a book 
would demand. Nowadays, it 
is pretty common; and in fact, 
sort of required.” 

Today, despite the subse- 
quent appearance of numer- 
ous legitimate rivals, The Real 
Book continues to be used ex- 
tensively due to its unmatched 
combination of tasteful reper- 
toire and idiomatic represen- 
tation. It is a story of hap- 
penstance, of a casual student 
effort transforming itself into 
a creative act of immense sig- 
nificance and surviving only 
because bootleg fake books 
were by this time flying be- 
neath the radar, as far as fed- 
eral criminal prosecution was 
concerned. Metheny said: “It 
still is kind of unbelievable to 
me when I see it almost thirty 
years later now, on bandstands 
from Kiev to Bali, knowing its 
history like I do. Believe me, 
no one involved would have 
ever imagined it.” 

And here we are, in 
2004, with shady characters 
still delivering The Real Book 
to stores from car trunks, and 
just about every aspiring jazz 
musician still lining up to buy 
a copy under the counter. m 


Stay Free! asked our readers about their 
get-rich-quick schemes and entrepreneurial 
experiences. Here’s what they said 


nspired by Lucy’s advice stand 

in Peanuts, | set up a cardboard 

box on the curb bearing the 

message “The Doctor Is In.” | 
was 8 and living in Chicago. | charged 
ten cents a session. A few kids from the 
neighborhood came by and heckled 
me: “What's wrong with me?” “Why 
do | hate school?” “Why are you sucha 
loser?” etc. Their skepticism was well- 
developed, considering the 7-12 age 
range. None of them paid for the ser- 
vice, such as it was. | don’t remember 
the advice | gave; | probably answered 
questions with questions. | earned 
twenty or thirty cents from amused 
grown-ups who did not ask for coun- 
seling. This venture lasted about two 
hours and was not repeated. Maybe 
it was the lack of privacy that doomed 
the effort? | didn’t take up therapy as 
a profession, but the experience didn’t 
stop me from becoming a client of vari- 
ous professionals with higher fees and 
nice indoor offices. 


Sean Piccoli 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 


Mi husband is an incorrigible 
blanket stealer at night. One 
way to combat this would be to have 
a blanket that is sewn together in a 
loop so that it formed something like a 
giant sleeve around the bed. That way, 


no matter how much he pulled on the 
blanket, | would still be covered. 


Gina Duclayan 
Brooklyn, NY 


wo friends of mine 
came up with a plan 
to keep baseball caps 
smelling fresh—some- 
thing to do with inserting dryer sheets 
into a specially designed cubby inside 
the cap. They really thought this idea 
would take off, and actually spent 
time trying to construct a cap fresh- 
ener as well as a fresh cap. Every time 
they brought up their invention, they 
wouldn't let it go. They argued that 
things like fresh caps are what sell. 


Betsy Saylor 
Knoxville, TN 


hen | was in elementary 
school, | wanted to pull 
off something more 
ambitious than a lemonade stand. | 
started with hot dogs and Coke, then 
hunted around in our kitchen for other 
stuff to sell on the sidewalk. Without 
having to pay any costs of my own, | 
figured | could make a ton by undercut- 
ting the grocer’s prices. My mom put a 
stop to this pretty quickly, though. 
Later, in middle school, | started 
selling candy to my classmates. I’d go 
to the store every day and load up 


on gum, Twizzlers, Starbursts, and 
Smarties, then sell it in school at a 100 
percent markup—a surprisingly lucra- 
tive scheme considering the store was 
across the street. Business got so good 
that | even hired a dealer, a girl who 
wanted to be my friend and was will- 
ing to carry a garbage bag around to 
class for a small portion of the profits. 
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The plan lasted for several weeks, un- 
til the guidance counselor threatened 
me for a second time with suspension. 
By then, I’d already pulled in enough 
money to buy karate equipment, nun- 
chucks, a boxing bag for the garage, 
and a fake antique gumball machine. 


Carrie McLaren 
Brooklyn, NY 


ound about May 
of 2002, | reached 
a breaking point 
of anger and frus- 
tration with Bush 
II's administration. 
While watching one of my cats deal 
deliberately, focusedly, ruthlessly with 
the sisal side of her scratching unit, | 
thought, That is what | would like to do 
to our president's face. | meditated on 
that for a moment. Then | wondered 
whether Mimi Rosé and Francis might 
somehow take to annihilating an effigy 
of W if it were presented in an attrac- 
tive, satisfying format. (If not, | could 
joke that my cats were Republicans.) 
And so this project, conceived in 
a moment of passion, turned briefly 
scientific and then almost immediately 
commercial: How much would some- 
one pay for a handpainted cardboard 
cat scratcher with George W. Bush’s 
face on it? If it were somewhat arty 
and hand-made, maybe a lot. A hun- 
dred dollars? A potential one hundred 
dollars was enough to get me out to 
my local NYCPets to purchase various 


types of cardboard cat scratchers and 
to create a template, should | produce 
more than one. | would use simple, bold, 
irritating colors in (presumably) cat-safe 
children’s school tempera. When | told 
my dad and my boyfriend about the 
idea, they instantly had plans for how 
to expand the franchise: the Osama, the 
Saddam, the Hitler; the standard pan- 
theon of the reviled. But | thought this 
strayed a bit from my original vision. 
Let’s keep it simple, | thought. 

In terms of marketing, | didn’t do 
much. | mentally picked out a few bou- 
tiques in Brooklyn but never got around 
to actually hitting the pavement. | 
looked into some cardboard and cat- 
product manufacturers online, think- 
ing of the possibilities of economy of 
scale. With Smurfit-Stone, 3M, or Petco 
handling manufacturing and market- 
ing, we could charge fifteen or twenty 
bucks per unit and | could sit back and 
watch the money roll in. But what if 
someone stole my idea and used it for 
evil? What if all of the sudden Ralph 
Nader or George Soros was having a 
grisly encounter with some neocon’s cat 
Peaches? Suddenly, as my dad pointed 
out rather too enthusiastically, I’m a 
capitalist. So instead of going the mass- 
market route, | posted an image of the 
ur-Cat Caucus Cat Scratcher George W. 
Bush on my blog, under the newly cre- 
ated “Shopping” section, charging $100 
for a handcrafted, small-scale, nontoxic, 


and utterly unprofitable item. 

So far no paying orders have come 
in. I’ve produced three nearly identi- 
cal CCCSGWB prototypes. | gave one to 
my dad for Father's Day, one to my ex- 
roommate for his birthday, and | have 
the third. Francis will touch it only if it’s 
covered with catnip, and even then he 
won't so much scratch W's face as sit 
on it and lick it. Mimi does use it on oc- 
casion, but never very vigorously; she 
prefers to go at the IKEA Tullsta. | can 
only conclude that my cats reflect the 
attitudes of many other cats in their 
demographic. 


Emily Votruba 
Brooklyn, NY 


hen | sixth 

grade, my friends and 

| invented a _ board 

game 
Development. The object was to build 
a downtown area. My friend George 
made actual scale-model cardboard 
buildings to place on the board as the 
game progressed. Eventually we cre- 
ated a futuristic version, 21st Century 
Urban Development, complete with 
space-age monorails and Jetsons-esque 
building design. At this point, we con- 
tacted game companies to see if they 
were interested. Our pitch consisted of 
a two-page handwritten summary of 
the game and some fuzzy Instamatic 
photos of the prototype. In the end, 
Parker Bros. sent us a form letter letting 
us know that they don’t accept unso- 
licited submissions. Selchow & Righter 
never responded at all. 


was in 


called Urban 


Mike Appelstein 
St. Louis 


t seems to me that some- 
body could make billions 
selling genetically modified 
grass that would not grow 
more than, say, an inch tall. 
You could sell it for use on 
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golf courses and lawn mowers would 
become a thing of the past. 


J. M. Tyree 
Brooklyn, NY 


wrote a book called Teaching 

Statistics: A Bag of Tricks, and 

it gave me the idea for a “bag 

of tricks” series. For example: 
Plumbing: A Bag of Tricks or Coaching 
Football: A Bag of Tricks. Unlike the For 
Dummies books, this series would focus 
on selected useful tricks rather than giv- 
ing a shallow overview. | never followed 
up on this, but | still think it would be 
a good idea! 


Andrew Gelman 
New York 


n my mid-1980s junior high 

years, | adhered to the Madonna 

school of fashion. A key acces- 
sory was the black rubber bracelet, 
replicated dozens of times on the diva’s 
arms in her Desperately Seeking phase. 
My father, a physicist, recognized the 
bangles, sold in clothing stores for sev- 
eral dollars apiece, as O-rings—cheap 
sealing devices used in plumbing and 
available in hardware stores for about a 
nickel. Better yet, he was able to obtain 
a set for me in an exotic electric blue! 
| set off to school with my covert bag 
of plumbing supplies, selling them for 
more than twenty times the purchase 
price. The effort didn’t last long (my en- 
trepreneurial skills are vestigial at best) 
but the ‘80s lesson—buy cheap, sell 
dear, corner the market—helped me to 
grok the go-go ‘90s. 


Jessica Clark 
Chicago 


he Nose Warmer was 
the bane of my exis- 
tence in 1999—and, 
frankly, the memory 
of it still serves to rankle. I'd come up 
with the idea in February of that year 


in one of my “brilliant” middle-of-the- 
night epiphanies. 

The concept was simple: we bundle 
up our bodies every winter, but usually 
leave our faces wholly unprotected. 
Wouldn't it be great to have something 
to cover the nose? | was so convinced 
that this was a surefire moneymaker 
that, in a departure from my previous 
epiphanies, | actually tried to make it 
happen. Unfortunately, the execution 
was more complicated: | don’t know a 
thing about actually making anything. 
Materials? Design? Huh? 

The only person | knew with any 
skills in these areas was an ex-boyfriend, 
who designed toys. | convinced him 
to join me, but before long our own 
tangled history reared its ugly head: he 
accused me of expecting him to do all 
the difficult work (which was true—l 
was the Idea Person!) and we stopped 
speaking. Not knowing what else to do, 
| accepted defeat, and the nose warmer 
never came to fruition. But don’t think 
I'm not still tempted whenever | see 
those late night infomercials about 
“Inventor's Kits.” Hey, now there’s a 
good idea... 


Karen Albright 
New York 


hen | was 8, | came up 

with a plan to cash in on 

the Rubik’s Cube mania 
that had swept my fourth grade class. 
The idea was simple: we’d take your 
plastic polygon and return it to you the 
next day, solved. You’d pay us some- 
where between five and fifty cents, 
depending on the difficulty of the 
assignment. The only problem: our puz- 
zle-solving skills weren't so hot. Neither 
my partners nor | had ever managed to 
line up more than two sides of a Rubik’s 
Cube. | bought a pocket-size book that 
explained the mysteries of the cube but 
accidentally dropped it behind a school 
staircase. It didn’t matter. No one ever 
hired us to solve anything, and within 
a couple of weeks our business was ka- 
put. By then, everyone had figured out 


the one surefire way to beat the Rubik’s 
Cube: pry off each of the blocks one by 
one and then put them back together 
in order. 


Dave Gilson 
Berkeley, CA 


hen | was 7, my 
friend Patrick 
and | overheard 
someone _ say- 
ing that the soil 
in our town was “very rich.” To us, that 
meant that we could get rich if we just 
dug up the right soil. So we took a lit- 
tle garden spade and one of my Tonka 
front-end loaders and began digging 
up my side lawn, concentrating on dirt 
that looked more yellowish, which we 
figured meant that it had a high gold 
content. Within fifteen minutes, we 
were sure we were gonna be rich from 
all this rich soil; after an hour or so, we 
figured we had enough to bankroll us 
for the rest of our lives. As | recall, my 
mom was rather amused by the whole 
thing and didn’t mind that we’d dug up 
the yard. 


Paul Lukas 
Brooklyn, NY 


y friend and | decided 
we were tired of work- 
ing nine to five and 
were gonna strike it 
rich selling our dirty panties on eBay. 
What could be easier? | mean, it saves 
doing laundry. Our friend, agay man and 
online auction enthusiast, told us tales 
from the front: apparently, men were 
entering fierce bidding wars with each 
other for the used underwear of hung 
studs. There were some tricks to it: you 
can’t sell anything of an overtly sexual 
nature, so it all had to be in code, and 
some descriptions were more desirable 
than others. “18-yr-old football player, 
been playing hard all day, will send you 
my briefs fresh from the locker room,” 
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etc. We figured girls’ panties would also 
be hot items. We looked into the best 
way to do it, and we were about to buy 
a gross of underwear in bulk from a 
Hasidic dealer in Williamsburg when we 
found, to our total dismay, that straight 
guys don’t want the stuff. Not on eBay, 
anyway. We considered marketing our- 
selves as hung studs, but feared that 
something biological might give us 
away. Fortunately, we didn’t quit our 
day jobs. 


Eden Coughlin 
Brooklyn, NY 


always have thought it 

would be super cool if the 

city had an art gallery that 

was open 24 hours a day. 

Like the park, it would have 
no security guards or locks, but would 
be indoors, where anyone could exhibit 
art simply by donating it. 


Jeffrey Stockbridge 
Philadelphia 


nspired by the hundreds of 
I decoupaged candle and soda- 

bottle lanterns | made for the an- 
nual lantern parade in Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts, | decided to make some- 
thing more permanent: luminary-style 
lamps and lampshades. I’ve since sold 
about 150 lamps via craft shows, galler- 
ies, and custom orders. 


Andrea Kulish 
Happyfunlamp.com 


| > by John Aboud 


THE PR MACHINE 


Marketer Robert Doornick uses robots and 
hi-tech wizardry to warm consumers to his 
Fortune 500 clients 


Bes Ly cs 
INce 


Should you ever need a spectacle sure to stop trade-show attendees in their tracks, Robert 
Doornick is your man. As the president of International Robotics, Inc. (IRI), Doornick provides an 
array of high-priced high-tech marketing solutions to corporate clients. Among the showstoppers 
advertised on IRI’s web site are computer-controlled “dancing” banners, holographic signs, and 
music-playing water sculptures. But IRI’s key product, and Doornick’s passion, is a line of interac- 
tive robots. Several models resemble gleaming “spacemen” like the kind you'd see roaming alien 
landscapes on a 1950s lunchbox. Others appear to be close cousins of C-3P0. And Doornick re- 
cently created a massive animatronic killer whale for an aquarium in Japan. We spoke to Doornick 
about his new-fangled pitchmen and the old-fashioned sales techniques that guide their design. 
—John Aboud 


Stay Free!: What kind of work does Interna- 
tional Robotics do? 


technologies. We used these interactive tech- 
nologies as surrogate communications tools, 
speaking to these human beings more inti- 
Robert Doornick: Essentially, we study human 
behavior in the presence of technology. We 


mately and directly than actual human beings 
could. We discovered some unusual phenom- 


started thirty years ago by examining how the 
learning-disabled and people with psychologi- 
cal disorders interact with robots and other 
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ena, including certain advantages that led us 
to create a business we call Techno-Marketing. 
Techno-Marketing has been very successful 


because it employs the same psychology we 
originally employed as a therapeutic tool. 


Stay Free!: Can you give me an example of how 
you’ve used robots therapeutically? 


Doornick: We used them with street gangs and 
socially maladjusted youngsters. These kids 
tend to be extremely aggressive and expect 
society to repel them when they act out. It’s 
part of the game: “I’m going to be hostile. 
You’re going to yell at me and try to push me 
away, and I’m going to kick back.” So when a 
situation like this takes place in the presence of 
a robot, the robot immediately makes a bee- 
line for that aggressive person and goes, “You 
are the coolest dude I have ever met in my life! 
Everybody: this guy is my friend. If anybody 
messes with him I’ll self-destruct in your jockey 
shorts right now. So, how’s it going? Give me 
some metal, man.” 

And all of a sudden the robot has these 
people eating out of the palm of his hand. The 
robot will say things like, “Don’t you hate it 
when people have no clue what you’re trying 
to say?” 

When you talk to an interactive machine, 
you’re not concerned about how you’re going 
to be judged by that machine. So an interest- 
ing thing happens: you become much more 
extroverted. You become much more yourself. 
The machine happens to be extremely compli- 
mentary and massages your ego, which we all 
love. It’s not patronizing the way I would be if I 
started to massage your ego. In that case you’d 
be more defensive than accepting. 


Stay Free!: Obviously there are parallels here to 
consumer behavior. Your work aims to reach 
people who are sick of advertising. 


Doornick: Yes. If I approached you as a com- 
plete stranger and acted exceedingly friendly, 
you’d immediately have reservations about 
my intentions. You’d prepare to defend your- 
self against a sales pitch. But if an interactive 
technology approached you, it could cut to the 
chase and talk to you like you’re a family mem- 
ber: “Do you work out, John? You have a nice 
container.” It’s such an odd experience that the 
last thing that comes to your mind is, “Why is 
that robot speaking to me that way? What did 
he mean when he said I was handsome and had 
a nice container?” 


Stay Free!: So humor is a big part of how your 
robots work? 


Doornick: Humor is a big part of it because 
humor takes away the stress that results from 
the rapid pace of technological change. Human 
beings are trying to catch up with the very cre- 
ations that we have put into this world, and 
that’s very stressful for us. 

I'll give you a very simple analogy of our 
psychology. A child walks into the room where 
you’re sitting. You’ve never seen the child 
before, and he’s never seen you before. He 
walks up to you, yanks on your sleeve and says, 
“Excuse me, sir, could you hand me that box 
of candy?” or whatever it is. And you, being a 
mature adult, immediately go into a different 
mode of communication—a less defensive and 
more receptive mode. Not only are you going 
to respond to this child without being scared or 
defensive, but you are actually going to adjust 
your own behavior to complement that child’s 
and make him or her feel more comfortable in 
your presence. Well, this is precisely the psy- 
chology we employ. We make machines that 
are perceived by you in the same way you per- 
ceive that child. 


Stay Free!: How does the robot’s design play 
into this? 


Doornick: When two people walk up to each 
other, the first impact is visual: how we dress, 
style our hair, carry ourselves. The same thing 
takes place when you interact with a machine. 
Our robots have been developing over the 
past three decades in terms of their physical 
appearance—a result of many, many trials and 
errors to achieve the right formula. One of the 
primary elements is that they have to be adult 
size. Most of our robots are about six feet tall. 
That involves a certain intimidation element 
which is intentionally built into the design. I 
don’t mean threatening, I mean intimidating, 
because if he’s big enough to be one on one 
with you and look you straight in the face, it’ll 
make you more likely to respect him and stand 
at attention. A tiny robot is going to look like 
a child or a toy, so subconsciously you’re not 
going to see this as a machine whose communi- 
cation you respect. 


Stay Free!: Let’s talk about a few examples. For 
example, I heard that former New York mayor 
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Robert Doornick (right) 
and his beloved SICO 


Rudolph Giuliani used one of your robots at a 
press conference a few years ago. 


Doornick: Yes, the robot was called into the 
press conference basically to help disarm the 
media. Before the mayor arrived, the robot 
essentially warmed up the audience and helped 


create a less aggressive atmosphere. At the 


time, the mayor was perceived as having an 
extramarital relationship. I think he was in the 
process of getting a divorce. The robot acted in 
a very jovial manner, and by the time the mayor 
arrived, the media were all slapping each other 
on the back and laughing at the robot’s shtick. 
The atmosphere was jovial, friendly, and inti- 
mate, so everybody was less inclined to be 
aggressive or too curious about the mayor’s 
private life. 

We’ve had many, many situations where 
we’ve been used by major corporations in simi- 
lar settings, where members of the audience 
have a specific agenda for attacking that cor- 
poration on issues having to do with econom- 
ics or pollution—things that are not necessarily 
beneficial to consumers. The robot is essentially 
there to say, “I’m glad you asked that question 
because I was thinking about the same thing. 
And I looked deep down into the mind-set of 
these humans who run this corporation, and I 
was amazed to see how many of those humans 
are sensitive to those issues and are trying so 
hard, right now, to work around those issues 
and solve these problems,” and blah blah 
blah.The robot is making a case for humanity 
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and humanitarianism. Sometimes we treat a 
corporation like a stereotype. It’s like saying, 
“All Arabs are idiots because of what’s going 
on in Iraq.” We package people very quickly 
and tend to forget that maybe the big corpora- 
tion that’s doing all the wrong things could be 
doing them because of one or two bad seeds. 
Sometimes it takes a child to make us listen to 
that other angle and say, okay, instead of fight- 
ing, why don’t we try to work together. 


Stay Free!: Any other examples? 


Doornick: The Reagan administration invited 
one of my robots to give a performance at the 
White House. In those days, Ted Kennedy was 
having a bit of a popularity issue because of 
Chappaquiddick. [In 1969, Kennedy was driv- 
ing a car that careened off a bridge, killing his 
passenger.] So at the end of the presentation, 
someone got up and said, “Well, thank you very 
much, robot, for your entertainment. You must 
be so tired, we’re going to ask Mr. Kennedy to 
give you a ride home.” And the robot said, “If 
you don’t mind, I’ll take a cab.” 


Stay Free!: How do the robots work? 


Doornick: There’s always a human operator. 
Our business is about communication, not 
proving that a machine can talk on its own. In 
fact, a machine cannot do this on its own—yet! 
And it’s of no interest to us to try to fool an 
audience or utilize a technology that would be 
extremely limiting for our purpose. 

The operator uses an advanced form of 
telemetry, a miniature microprocessor-con- 
trolled guidance system concealed under his 
clothing. This allows the entertainer to be in 
the same room as the people without speaking 
to the robot. You could be having a conversa- 
tion with the robot, and I could be standing 
right next to you controlling its movements 
and its expressions—and you would not even 
hear my voice. Nor would you see any equip- 
ment in my possession. It’s a form of electronic 
ventriloquism. 


Stay Free!: So you are also in the long tradition 
of puppetry. 


Doornick: I am very fortunate that circum- 
stances in my life brought me to this very spe- 
cialized field. My family was a show business 
family, which taught me the psychology of 
entertainment and humor. I also had a mother 
who wanted me to become a shrink. Ml 
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veature > by Carrie McLaren 


SUBLIMINAL SEDUCTION 


Did the uproar over subliminal advertising help the ad 
industry more than it harmed it? Carrie McLaren studies 
the paradox of ad criticism. 


n the annals of advertising few 
| strategies are more notorious than 

subliminal persuasion. If you asked 
your average Joe to name the adver- 
tising practices he objected to, some- 
where after spam and before tampon 
commercials he’d probably mention 
subliminals. 

The public uproar over subliminals 
took place over two key periods. The 
first, in the late 1950s, focused on James 
Vicary’s claims that he had inserted 
split-second, invisible ad messages into 
movies. In the 1970s, Wilson Bryan Key 
rekindled the frenzy with his book Sub- 
liminal Seduction, which purported to 
reveal that ads for liquor and other ev- 
eryday products were riddled with hid- 
den skulls and humping donkeys. 

Experts have long since debunked 
the subliminal hoaxes, and many people 
with more than a passing knowledge of 
advertising know not to take this non- 
sense seriously, but I can’t help but be 
fascinated with the subliminal myth, 
particularly as a critique of advertising. 
Of all the people who have criticized 
advertising over the years, the men who 
popularized subliminal advertising seem 
to have gotten the most mileage. Books 
on the topic (Key’s as well as Vance 
Packard’s The Hidden Persuaders) were 
best-sellers, and their ideas circulated 


far more widely than other social cri- 
tiques. In the late 1950s and again in 
the 1970s, the outcry over subliminals 
even inspired legislators to draft laws 
banning the practice. 

For Vance Packard, the critique 
of subliminals was a minor part of his 
larger concern that industrial psychol- 
ogy was manipulating the public. Key, 
on the other hand, focused almost 
entirely on subliminal manipulation. 
Though Packard and Key had very dif- 
ferent approaches—Packard backed 
his claims with industry sources, while 
Key ignored whatever the industry said 
and essentially made things up—both 
authors tapped into deeply entrenched 
Cold War-era fears of brainwashing 
and mind control. Two decades may 
have separated the subliminal scares, 
but the popular critique was essentially 
the same: secret, hidden messages in ad- 
vertising manipulate an unwitting pub- 
lic into buying things they don’t need. 

With all this conspiratorial talk, 
I can’t help but wonder what effect 
it has had in the end. Advertising has 
long proved itself adept at co-opting 
critiques of consumer culture (think 
Nike, Sprite, Diesel, and other brands 
built on the mocking of advertising). 
In other cases the industry hasn’t even 
needed to co-opt its critics, because the 
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criticism was ambiguous or misguided 
at the outset. And that, I suspect, was 
the case with the attack on subliminals: 
the effort to expose advertiser manip- 
ulation ironically benefited the ad in- 
dustry, at least in the short term. How 
and why that happened is what I hope 
to show below. 

n 1957, Hidden Persuaders detailed 
| the “strange and rather exotic” tech- 

niques of motivational research, ex- 
posing the marriage of psychology and 
advertising. While we now take it for 
granted that professional persuaders are 
hired to reach us through our emotions, 
this idea caused quite a stir in the late 
’50s. 
tion, and his book topped the best-seller 


Packard became a media sensa- 


list, remaining there for a year. 

Packard never used the word “sub- 
liminal” in his book, but he made pass- 
ing reference to a New Jersey cinema 
that flashed split-second ads during 
regular screenings. These ads—exhor- 
tations to “Eat Popcorn” and “Drink 
Coca-Cola”—were invisible to the na- 
ked eye but supposedly influenced view- 
ers subconsciously. To his chagrin, Pack- 
ard couldn’t verify the theater. When he 
contacted the newspaper that had run 
the story, a spokesman told him that 
“although the facts we published are 


well attested, the authorities in question 


are unwilling to come any further into 
the open.” 

James Vicary, a motivational re- 
searcher mentioned several times in 
Packard’s book, smelled gold. Hoping 
to ride the Hidden Persuaders hype, 
Vicary stepped forward and took credit 
for a practice he called “subliminal” 
projection. Clearly, he wasn’t one to 
hide from publicity, and so it’s unlikely 
that he was the authority the newspaper 
contacted. Nonetheless, he churned out 
press releases claiming that he flashed 
hidden messages during films—an ef- 
fort to promote his consultancy busi- 
ness. To add credibility to his claims of 
manipulating unwitting viewers, Vicary 
cited studies showing that subliminal 
advertising had increased popcorn sales 
by precisely 57.5 percent, and Coca- 
Cola sales by 18.1 percent. Needless to 
say, the ploy worked. The press homed 
in on Vicary’s subliminal scheme. The 
New Yorker, Newsday, and the Satur- 
day Review, among others, deplored 
the subconscious sell (the most alarm- 
ing invention since the atomic bomb, 
according to Newsday). Representative 
William Dawson of Utah said sublimi- 
nal advertising was “made to order for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
a totalitarian government if put to po- 


litical purposes.” The National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broadcast- 
ers banned the use of subliminals by its 
members. And the New York State Sen- 
ate unanimously passed a bill outlawing 
the technique. 

Such vitriol made Vicary a rich 
man. Far from shunning the controver- 
sial new practice, corporations clam- 
ored for his services. Movie theaters 
and television and radio stations across 
the country began trying out sublimi- 
nals. Television stations in Maine, Los 
Angeles, and Canada ran subliminal 
spots. Radio station WAAF in Chicago 
sold subaudible advertising time, after 
testing whispered messages like “Drink 
7-Up” and “Buy Oklahoma Oil.” 

The more cautious promised to use 
subliminals as a “public service tool.” 
Radio station WCCO in Minneapolis 
ran “phantom” messages warning of 
“slippery roads” during icy weather, 
“mail cards now” at Christmas, and 
“Ike Tonight” when President Eisen- 
hower was scheduled to speak. Precon 
Process and Equipment, another com- 
pany that sprang up to hawk sublimi- 
nal services, told the Wall Street Journal 
that it was seeking financial backing 
to study whether or not subconscious 
projection could teach kids their mul- 
tiplication tables. The U.S. Army also 
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jumped on the bandwagon, directing 
its Human Factors Research Division to 
examine if the process could be used for 
education. 

Before long, however, media pro- 
fessionals grew suspicious, questioning 
whether the tactic actually worked. To 
resolve the matter, the FCC held a dem- 
onstration in January 1958, limited to 
government officials and the press. At 
that session, the phrase “Eat Popcorn” 
was flashed at five second intervals dur- 
ing a television program. When no one 
found themselves unexpectedly craving 
popcorn, the dignitaries seemed placat- 
ed. The only reported response was that 
of Senator Charles E. Potter: “I think I 
want a hot dog.” 

Gradually, people in advertising 
stopped pumping money into sublimi- 
nal snake oil, and by June 1958, James 
Vicary’s Subliminal Projection Com- 
pany had closed up shop. Corporate 
advertisers, presumably ashamed of 
having been fooled, stopped talking 


ABOVE: According to Wilson Bryan 
Key, this 1986 ad for the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies— 
designed to debunk the subliminal 
myth—contains “a collection of gro- 
tesque faces, animals, a shark . . . and 
an erect penis.” 


about subliminal advertising, except to 


deny ever having used it. 


Imost two decades after the first 
subliminal sensation, Canadian 
professor Wilson Bryan Key 
stormed the press with Subliminal 
Seduction: Ad Media’s Manipulation 
of a Not So Innocent America (1973). 
Unlike Packard, Key had little use for 
nuance or subtlety, and his book ham- 
mered home a single premise—that 
“embeds” lurk be- 


hind everyday commercial messages. 


sinister hidden 


Unintelligible to the conscious mind, 
embeds were said to ride the fast lane 
to the id, luring unwitting consumers 
with appeals to their primal instincts. 
The word sex, according to Key, was 
emblazoned on everything from baby- 
doll ads to Las Vegas travel guides. In 
a single whiskey ad, Key found a vol- 
cano, a mouse, a skull, scorpions, three 
wolf faces, the head of a rat, a lizard, 
a shark, a white bird, various masks, 
fish, a swan, a cat, and dozens of sex’s. 
The “carefully calculated banality” of 
soap commercials and beer ads was 
said to prevent members of the public 
(with the exception of Key, of course) 
from seeing media images for what 
they really were. 

Like Hidden Persuaders, Sublimi- 
nal Seduction ignited a media frenzy. 
Government officials, religious leaders 
and important people everywhere spoke 
out against the conspiracy. Politicians 
introduced legislation, and government 


agencies established policies against 
subliminal selling. 

Controversies over subliminal 
campaigns erupted throughout the 
1970s and 1980s. During this period, 
Key wrote three more books with the 
same premise (The Clam-Plate Orgy, 
Media Sexploitation, Age of Manipula- 
tion), spreading the word about embeds 
ever more widely. In doing so, he not 
only earned himself millions of dollars 
in royalties and lecture fees, he also ac- 
complished what he considered a social 
mission: increasing public awareness of 
subliminal persuasion. 

By 1989, however, Key seemed to 
have grown uncharacteristically appre- 
hensive. Perhaps he suspected that his 
efforts had helped the advertising in- 
dustry as much as they harmed it. Key 
prefaced his fourth and final book, Age 
of Manipulation, with an “Author’s 
Warning.” Readers, he observed, could 
make practical use of the book in two 
ways. First, they could use it to defend 
themselves against “exploitation by pic- 
ture and word symbols.” But, he noted 
with dismay, readers “preoccupied on- 
ly with media-propagated_self-indul- 
gence” would use the book to “prepare 
them for profitable careers in advertis- 
ing and public relations.” He based this 
observation on the experience of his 
previous books: 


Since SUBLIMINAL SEDUCTION appeared 


in 1973, subliminal techniques have be- 
come far more pervasive, sophisticated, 
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technologically advanced, and more 
profitably applied to anesthetize the 
U.S. population against the intrusion 
of reality into their daily lives. Few ad- 
vertising or media people are unfamiliar 
with my earlier books. Many appear so 
informed that they would pass rigorous 
examination of the subject. In public, 
however, they steadfastly maintain in- 
nocence, repeating ad nauseam that 
subliminal perception does not exist. 


It’s hard to draw conclusions from 
Key’s observation because he was some- 
what of a crackpot. Yet his concerns 
about the ways people used his books 
were partly justified. Advertising educa- 
tors used them in class, PR specialists 
studied them, and entrepreneurs read 
them in the search for new opportuni- 
ties. Though none did so in quite the 
way that Key imagined, they nonethe- 
less took advantage of the subliminal 
controversy. 

New Woman magazine, for exam- 
ple, created a system called “sublimi- 
nal synergism,” which it claimed made 
more readers look at its ads. Placing an 
ad’s dominant colors behind the head- 
line of an adjacent editorial page would 
prompt readers to move their eyes from 
the article to the ad, New Woman told 
potential advertisers. 

Copywriter and audio guru Shelly 
Palmer made a name for himself by 
employing “subliminal” frequencies 
in broadcast commercials. Although 
the FCC bars TV commercials from 


Key claims that Howard Johnson's C | am plate 
includes nine human figures and a donkey. “Who would 


believe, writes Key, a sexual Orgy: oral 


S@X. a bestiality 


could be so deftly 


incorporated into an innocent restaurant placemat?’ 


depicting the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages and airing the sounds of a 
“gambling environment,” Palmer tout- 
ed his subtle sound waves—of crackling 
ice and clanging bells—as a way for 
clients such as Bally’s and Seagram’s to 
avoid government restrictions. 

Yet Key’s books did not quite do 
for subliminals what Vicary’s effort did. 
Most advertisers who read Key’s books 
were reluctant to try subliminals—not 
because they thought the tactic was 
unethical—but because they thought it 
didn’t work. Admen mocked the sup- 
posedly widespread practice as ridicu- 
lously inefficient, while contending that 
no one in advertising actually used it. 
Why bother hiding naked breasts and 
rippled torsos, they reasoned, when you 
could show them? For admen in the 
70s, subliminal advertising was not a 
social threat but—worse!—a waste of 
money. (Just to be sure it was a waste 
of money, Madison Avenue continually 
tested subliminals’ effectiveness long 
after the technique was considered un- 
ethical.) 

Advertisers’ responses to Key’s 
books were, then, a product of well- 
founded skepticism. Regardless of the 
extent to which advertisers seriously 
tried to use subliminals, Key’s books 
were a boon for business—because the 
way Key said subliminals worked had 
next to nothing to do with how they 
actually did work. If there were any re- 
sults from embedding messages and im- 
ages into media, they were, as one psy- 


chologist wryly put it, “as subliminal 
as the stimuli.” There were, however, 
other clear and visible signs of sublimi- 
nal selling for anyone who bothered to 
pay attention. 

First, Subliminal Seduction over- 
stated the power of subliminal influ- 
ences, and in so doing inspired an audi- 
ence to use it on themselves. The hub- 
bub inadvertently created a market for 
subliminal media, mostly self-help tapes 
consisting of music, over which “affir- 
mations” had been recorded at a low 
decibel level. Listeners could not hear 
the messages, but were supposedly sub- 
liminally influenced—as one subliminal 
publisher put it, like “a dog whistle 
going straight into your brain.” There 
was no evidence that this worked; it 
more than likely did not. Nonetheless, 
tens of thousands of consumers bought 
subliminal tapes and, later, videos and 
computer software. Originally sold only 
through direct mail, subliminal prod- 
ucts began cropping up in retail stores 
by the late 1980s. At their peak, cassette 
sales alone brought in an estimated $50 
million annually. 

Unlike the subliminal media Key 
criticized, self-help subliminals were 
voluntarily embraced. Consumers want- 
ed to be subconsciously influenced in a 
manner they considered desirable. It just 
so happened that the qualities consum- 
ers desired were those promoted by the 
market. “Prosperity/Living the Dream” 
was typical, inspiring listeners with 
messages like “I attract money,” and 
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“I deserve the good life.” Kids’ tapes 
(or, rather, self-help tapes for parents) 
were also popular. “Positive Thoughts 
for Children” offered the sounds of a 
seashore and, somewhere in there, the 
assurance “I am loved.” “I Am a Great 
Reader” was designed for tots and even, 
for consumers with particularly active 
imaginations, fetuses. The owner of 
a self-help store in Salt Lake City told 
a reporter for the Bergen, New Jersey, 
Record that pregnant women listen to 
such tapes because “kids come out more 
intelligent and walk sooner.” 

Other winners in the subliminal 
gold mine included “Freedom From 
Acne,” “Winning at the Track” and “I 
am a genius.” 

Institutions bought into the sub- 
liminal cure as well. South Point Prison 
in Utah used one called “Pedophilia” to 
quell criminal impulses. Sound Thresh- 
old Systems sold subliminal anti-theft 
systems to stores. Department stores 
and grocery store chains would play 
messages like “Stealing is dishonest” 
under background Muzak. 

Whatever their particular message, 
subliminal tapes offered easy answers to 
a host of modern problems. Although 
the mainstream press usually traced the 
tapes’ roots to get-rich-quick schemes 
and mail-order scams, the underlying 
message of these tapes was the same 
as that of any TV commercial. In a 
world where the right fragrance brings 
true love, household cleansers cure fa- 
tigue, and carbonated beverages solidify 


The ad industry had found its straw man: once 
the idea of subliminal advertising could 


be revealed 


fictitious, too. 


family ties, the subliminal pitch fits 
right in: buy this and your problems 
will be solved; listen mindlessly, and 
you'll be cured. 

Outside self-help, subliminal media 
was comparatively scarce. Yet as any 
self-respecting marketer knows, scar- 
city can mean novelty. This brings us to 
another way the subliminal controversy 
served what it attacked: “subliminal” 
became a marketing gimmick, a way 
of drawing media coverage. In the mid- 
1980s, as new technologies created vast 
markets for electronic media, marketers 
found that subliminal features provided 
a hook for distinguishing products and 
services from the glut. Time Warner 
promoted a video game, Endorfun, by 
touting the sub-audio messages pro- 
grammed into the background (“I am 
powerful,” “I am at peace”). The game 
tanked, but not before receiving wide- 
spread press coverage. Around the same 
time, computer companies began using 
subliminals in screen savers and other 
software. 

As the arrival of these products 
indicated, subliminal persuasion was 
seen as a neutral technology. It’s a safe 
bet that even the form of subliminal 
persuasion that Key attacked—namely, 
advertising—didn’t offend the public 
as much as it offended government of- 
ficials, intellectuals, journalists, and 
businesspeople. A 1959 public-opinion 
study found that half of the respondents 
who professed awareness of subliminal 


as 


manipulati 


on 


advertising considered the form unethi- 
cal, yet most of them said they would 
still watch a TV program that used 
subliminals. After all, people were curi- 
ous about subliminals. Still more telling 
were the numerous spoofs that cropped 
up, mocking the uproar over sublimi- 
nals as much ado about nothing. Not 
long after the first subliminal brouhaha, 
several radio stations began broadcast- 
ing subaudible messages such as “TV’s 
a bore” and “Isn’t TV dull?” WAAF 
in Chicago began offering advertis- 
ers subliminal radio commercials: 500 
radio spots no one could hear, the sta- 
tion boasted, for only $1,000! Around 
the same time (1959), comedian Stan 
Freberg produced a TV commercial for 
Butter-Nut coffee that featured a car- 
toon man warning viewers that they 
were watching a subliminal commercial. 
As he’s speaking, the word SUBLIMINAL 
flashes onscreen while fireworks and el- 
ephants trumpeting Butter-Nut parade 
about in the background, eclipsing his 
speech. Subliminal? Hardly, and that 
was the joke. The commercial helped 
launch Butter-Nut nationally and earned 
several advertising awards. 

Even more to the point, in 1990, 
Seagram’s Gin, one of the companies 
fingered in Subliminal Seduction, de- 
voted its “Hidden Pleasures” campaign 
to subliminal advertising. Ice cubes ap- 
peared airbrushed with clearly outlined 
golfers and tennis players, air bubbles 
whispered sweet nothings, and fornicat- 
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bo ou S, advertising 


could be 


considered 


ing gin bottles cleverly played up the ab- 
surdity of such devices. Seagram’s, the 
ads implied, was so sure of its quality 
that it had no need for such nonsense. 
Neither, presumably, did Toyota, whose 
television commercials promised not to 
use “cheap advertising tricks to play on 
your emotions”—while the words Ex- 
CITING and sexy flashed onscreen. 

Not everyone in the ad industry 
thought subliminal advertising was 
something to make light of. In 1986, the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies (AAAA) launched a perfunc- 
tory campaign to debunk the subliminal 
myth and counteract “misperceptions 
which are sullying advertising’s reputa- 
tion.” But what defenders of the ad in- 
dustry perceived as a threat, individual 
advertisers saw as an opportunity. Sea- 
gram’s agency, Ogilvy and Mather, ac- 
tually commissioned a poll confirming 
the belief in subliminals in order to pro- 
mote the “Hidden Pleasures” campaign. 
Of 800 respondents polled, 61 percent 
believed advertisers used subliminals to 
manipulate consumers. By promoting 
these ostensibly negative findings, Ogil- 
vy and Mather correctly sensed that 
it would earn free media coverage for 
Seagram’s. The apparent taint of public 
criticism made the campaign seem ball- 
sy. But the risk was strictly illusory: if 
61 percent of the public believed in sub- 
liminal advertising, Seagram was shoot- 
ing for the other 39 percent—for the 
upscale, cynical adults who “got” the 


Dreak Out t 
frosty bottle 


joke. To this audience, the poll results 
suggested only that 61 percent of re- 
spondents were buffoons. The ads flat- 
tered the audience, who kindly returned 
the favor. Seagram’s sales increased no- 
ticeably after the spoof campaign. 
Criticism of subliminal advertis- 
ing benefited sellers in yet a third way. 
By suggesting that the only kind of ad- 
vertising manipulation was subliminal 
manipulation, the controversy deterred 
more meaningful discussions of ad- 
vertising influence. The advertising in- 
dustry couldn’t have asked for a better 
straw man. Once the idea of subliminal 
advertising could be revealed as bo- 
gus, advertising manipulation could be 
considered fictitious, too. A 1989 New 
York magazine article mocking sublimi- 
nal-phobia was typical of the “enlight- 
ened” response to the subliminal critics: 
“People don’t walk around in a semi- 
trance; buying is a rational, cognitive 
process.” Yet, as any marketer knows, 
buying is not simply a rational, cogni- 
tive process. Despite his shortcomings, 
Key was quite correct on this count. 
The power of advertising, he argued, 
lay in controlling cultural symbols, in 
linking virility to hard liquor and soap 
to safety. Such subtle twists of meaning, 
he argued, shape the cultural environ- 
ment and, in doing so, influence peo- 
ple’s subconscious. Many scholars of 
advertising would agree. Indeed, there 
is a great deal of truth to Key’s state- 
ment that “It’s What You Don’t See 


That Sells You”—so long as that claim 
is read figuratively. It was Key’s bizarre, 
literal interpretations that made it diffi- 
cult to take anything he wrote seriously. 
When Key got it wrong, he got it really 
wrong. The title of his third book (The 
Clam-Plate Orgy), for example, was in- 
spired by the following incident: 


After a University of California lecture 
in San Diego, several students and I 
dined in a nearby Howard Johnson’s 
restaurant. Our heated talk, which had 
begun at the university, continued as 
we squeezed ourselves into the booth. 
As we chatted, several students casu- 
ally glanced through menus. When the 
waitress finally materialized, four out of 
the six of us, including myself, ordered 
clam plates. Shortly after the waitress 
had taken the order and disappeared, 
I incredulously recalled that since 
childhood I have loathed clams in any 
form.... I was extremely annoyed with 
myself for ordering something I really 
didn’t want to eat. 


Key then suggested to the group that 
someone had “put something into our 
heads” to eat clams. Could it be the 
background music? They listened but 
couldn’t detect anything. After more 
searching, one student pointed to the 
place mats on the table. The group be- 
gan studying them, looking for clues. 
The place mats featured a plate of fried 
clams under the headline “Dig Into Our 
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TOP LEFT: Wilson Bryan Key described 
this Gilbey’s Gin ad at length in Sub- 
liminal Seduction: “Subtle shadows 
on each side could be interpreted as 
lips—vaginal lips, of course. At the 
top of the opening is a drop of wa- 
ter which could represent the clito- 
ris. If the scene were put into a story 
line, this still-open vagina is where 
the discharged penis has just been. 
The seminal frost all over the bottle 
might suggest to a primitive part of 
the human brain . . . that coitus in- 
terruptus had just occurred, or as the 
copy would suggest: ‘and keep your 
tonics dry!’” CENTER: According to 
critic Jack Haberstroh, Key (pictured) 
said he keeps his head shaved bald 
in order to look “like a giant penis.” 
TOP RIGHT: Image from Key's Media 
Sexploitation. 


Clam Plate,” a fact that inspired little 
interest in itself. Key noted that the text 
for the copy was modestly suggestive, 
describing “a batch of succulent tender 
clams... They always COME... out 
crispy and crunchy . . . piled high and 
crowded with creamy cole slaw.” 
Nothing illegal, and nothing par- 
ticularly salacious, Key wrote. But, he 
added, copy usually only reinforces the 
imagery. Turning his attention to the 
image, a plate of fried clams, Key em- 
ployed an “effective technique of media 
analysis”: he compared the media rep- 
resentation with the actual clams. After 
ruminating over the camera angle and a 


lengthy list of discrepancies, his analysis 
ultimately boiled down to this: 


The place mat illustration is not a pho- 
tographic representation of actual clams, 
of course, but an airbrush painting. It 
includes nine caricatured human figures 
as well as a donkey astride a human 
figure. The donkey seems to be licking 
the stomach of the figure upon whose 
lightly shaded face is a long mustache. 
To the left of the prostrate face-up male 
figure appears a female figure with a 
highly piled coiffure. A head can be seen 
between her legs. Who would believe 
a sexual orgy, oral sex, and bestiality 
could be so deftly incorporated into an 
innocent restaurant placemat? 


Who, indeed? From this anecdote, 
we might ask the following: is Key, an 
expert in the power of suggestion, un- 
aware of the power of his own sugges- 
tion? Why would anyone attempting to 
seduce the Howard Johnson’s clientele 
use sex scenes with donkeys? (Why not 
throw ina few mules? Or puppies, even?) 
And, more importantly, why should this 
donkey orgy explain the clam orders 
when perfectly reasonable explanations 
go unremarked? For starters, it is quite 
natural for a group of people engrossed 
in conversation to give little thought 
to ordering. Studying the menu would 
mean missing out on the discussion, so 
naturally members of the party would 
listen to what their peers had ordered 


and leap at the first thing that sounded 
appetizing. The cue could have been 
any number of things, but it is certainly 
worth noting that place mats (essentially 
print ads) for clam plates could have 
themselves—sans stomach-licking don- 
keys—inspired the orders. Advertisers, 
after all, have developed quite a number 
of mechanisms for effecting impulsive, 
split-second decisions. The calculated 
use of color, typography, emotional ap- 
peals, and graphic devices all do their 
part in “manipulating” consumers. But 
Key never really takes such mundane 
details seriously. It’s as if something so 
pedestrian as a picture and a headline 
couldn’t possibly influence anyone; as if, 
in order to work, advertising must have 
nudie pictures and death symbols. 
Similar episodes are repeated ad 
nauseam in Key’s books. In Subliminal 
Seduction, Key explains the success of a 
Bacardi ad by claiming that if a mirror 
is held above the pictured brandy glass, 
the mirror image (which is upside-down, 
mind you) reads u Buy. Never mind that 
the ad itself already implies that message. 
Similarly, Key takes note of a Virginia 
Slims ad only for its subliminal cues. Key 
translates the slogan as “You’ve Come 
a Long Way Baby” and claims that the 
model’s right hand “could be touching 
her genitals—likely her clitoral area.” 
In another ad, a shaggy dog (or a polar 
bear—the author is not sure which) and 
a woman have sex in a glass of Sprite. 
Quips Key, “Bestiality may be illegal 


throughout most of the world, but, at 
the symbolic level, it appears to have 
sold a lot of Sprite.” One imagines the 
man would gaze at a fully nude model, 
slathered in oil and spread-eagle on a 
canopy bed, then point out a tattoo on 
her upper left forearm as suggestive. (He 
actually goes so far as to claim that men 
masturbate to Playboy not because of 
the blatantly pornographic photos but 
because of the subliminal embeds.) 

Key’s books might have worked as 
novels; the embeds could have served 
as metaphors for the power of adver- 
tising—a physical manifestation of ad- 
vertising’s unconscious influence. Alas, 
readers were not so fortunate. Embeds 
were not considered metaphors for 
persuasion—they were the manipula- 
tion. The books were therefore easily 
positioned as self-help guides, for they 
simplified both media manipulation and 
the process of combating it. The books 
argued that there was a relatively quick 
and easy way of immunizing oneself 
against advertising persuasion—namely, 
spotting subliminal embeds. 

Ultimately, the particulars of Key’s 
texts are less important than this self- 
help mission. Even if no one actually 
read Key’s book, people turned the hunt 
for ad manipulation into a parlor game. 
Lessons in subliminal advertising became 
common at civic groups and schools, 
where the uninitiated were taught how 
to spot embeds. (Many of us who were 
in middle school in the late 1970s can 
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remember classroom exercises devoted 
to finding skulls in liquor ads and decon- 
structing fashion spreads.) This practice 
supposedly made people more discrimi- 
nating, critical media consumers. 

The critique of subliminals—in 
both the 1950s and 1970s—rested on 
the premise that ads are designed for 
emotional, not intellectual, impact; 
for the unconscious rather than the 
conscious. Key bemoaned the fact that 
people, particularly Americans, refused 
to acknowledge the power of the un- 
conscious. He hoped to convince read- 
ers that advertisements influenced them 
without their knowledge. But if ads 
worked emotionally and unconsciously, 
why urge people to defend themselves 
rationally and consciously? Well, be- 
cause there was no way of shutting off 
natural responses, so defending oneself 
consciously, through increased aware- 
ness, was the only available option—or 
so critics like Key professed. Paradoxi- 
cally, by encouraging readers to defend 
themselves solely through their own 
know-how, the books actually deterred 
them from acknowledging advertising’s 
influence. If unconscious influences can 
be prevented through awareness, why 
bother taking the unconscious serious- 
ly? By claiming that awareness easily 
foiled manipulation, the books contrib- 
uted to the popular delusion that other 
people were affected by advertising— 
not oneself. 

Even when one grants that Key had 


There is a great deal of truth to K 
“It’s what you don't see that S$ @ 


a point, he advocated a dubious form of 
awareness. Contrary to the “seduction,” 
“sexploitation” and “orgies” implied by 
his titles, real advertising manipulation 
isn’t particularly sexy, nor is it easy to 
grasp. You can’t find it in a mirror or 
hidden in the shadows or fucking polar 
bears in ice cubes. So when everyone 
started hunting for dog heads in Scotch 
bottles, the reality—that advertiser influ- 
ence is everyday, ordinary, and infinitely 
more subtle—became more remote. The 
hunt for embeds, by presenting itself as 
advertising education, prevented more 
substantive discussions of advertising 
from taking place. 

Although it was uncertain how 
analyzing subliminals helped members 
of the public, it clearly encouraged them 
to spend more time gazing at ads than 
they would have otherwise. Hunting for 
subliminals made advertising intriguing. 
Even if scrutinizing ads took the guise 
of criticism, any advertiser with a brain 
would have preferred that to having his 
message ignored. At a time when ad clut- 
ter was reaching new heights, getting the 
brand name across was a victory in it- 
self. Studying subliminals also linked ads 
to those forbidden pleasures that Key 
claimed were so nefarious. Key’s popu- 
larity ensured that these brands became 
known forbidden pleasures. Benson & 
Hedges became the cigarette for “extra- 
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long penises,” whereas Kent stood for 
vaginas (replace the E in the name with 


U, says Key), masturbation, and “good 


i 


horny feelings.” The Sears catalog was 
filled with “fascinating perversities.” If, 
as Key argued, such imagery affected 
people through subliminals, would it 
not also affect them through criticism 
and analysis? 

The image that comes to mind when 
reading Key’s books is of the author sit- 
ting quietly in his library, fully naked 
and gazing lustfully into magazines, us- 
ing his sole free hand to wipe sweat off 
his brow and, every so often, turn the 
page. At any rate, the vivid scenes Key 
conjures suggest that he gets a visceral 
charge out of their recounting. In this 
sense, he is again reminiscent of Packard 
in his book The Status Seekers. As an as- 
tute reader observed, Packard’s details of 
wealthy lifestyles belied the author’s true 
relationship with them. Status Seekers’s 
critical stance, the reader suggested, was 
but an illusion: 


It seems to me as if you yourself are 
a little fascinated among all the vast 
million-dollar figures . 
most of the gangster-movies, in spite 
of the gangster’s violent death, provide 
most youngsters with a feeling that 
gangsterism is a hell of an exciting way 
to live. 


just like 


Where Packard was cautious and genteel 
in his critique, Key was extreme and 
lurid. But in both cases the pretense of 
criticism allowed the authors to have 
their cake and eat it too. 


s statement that 
S you” so long as 


that claim is read figuratively. 
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ABOVE: Images from Key’s Media 
Sexploitation purporting to show 
subliminal embeds in an L&M 
advertisement. 


Perhaps Packard and Key secretly 
craved the very objects they critiqued 
(Key, it has been claimed, once told a 
colleague that he wore his hair closely 


shaved “to make himself look like 
‘a giant penis.’ ”) Regardless of the 
authors’ inner workings, devoting 


oneself to exposing wrongdoing requires 
a strong interest in that wrongdoing. 
This contradiction, or love/hate relation- 
ship, is a fitting corollary to the ways 
criticism and promotion work hand-in- 
hand. Even at the personal level, the line 
between criticism and appreciation isn’t 
easily drawn. 


f there were any signs that the cri- 

tique of subliminals posed a threat to 

the advertising industry’s health, they 
were easily dispelled by the end of the 
twentieth century. An incident during the 
2000 presidential race is telling. In the 
fall of that year, the Republican National 
Committee ran a television commercial 
candidate Al 
Gore. As the commercial discussed the 


attacking Democratic 


Democrats’ health care policy, the word 
RATS flashed, subliminal-style, onscreen. 
When the story first broke, there was 
nary a shrug. But a week later (slow 
news day?), media outlets started asking 
questions. Republicans leaped to the 


defense, insisting the Rats bit was an 


accident. The producer of the commercial 
initially denied the subliminal slip (“I’m 
not that clever”) but eventually came 
clean. By then, however, few cared. The 
Democrats, who had earlier expressed 
shock and disbelief, moved on to other 
concerns. The FCC investigated, but 
the presidential horse race proceeded 
business as usual. The event merited 
no more pause than when Bush was 
accidentally caught on microphone 
calling a reporter an asshole. 

Ironically, though the controversy 
over subliminals had subsided, the tech- 
nique itself had not. By the time adver- 
tisers had found a way to make split- 
second flashes actually work in a com- 
mercial, they were no longer considered 
subliminal. 

In the 1990s, subliminal advertis- 
ing—or what was formerly known as 
subliminal—had returned. In the re- 
vamped lexicon, a subliminal message 
was now known as a “prime” or “visual 
drumbeat.” These primes were gener- 
ally quick bursts of images lasting one to 
three frames and were used in commer- 
cials to convey edginess and mood. 

The roots of the technique is of- 
ten traced to Music Television (MTV), 
which inspired a vogue for rapid-fire-ed- 
iting in the 1980s. MTV aimed to influ- 
ence viewing less through the content of 
primes than through the style of editing, 
a signature for the network. The young 
audiences that MTV targeted—raised on 
television, video games, and thirty-sec- 
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ond commercials—were said to require 
extra stimuli to remain attuned. Once 
the audience adjusted to the quicker 
pace of images, that then came to be the 
norm, requiring a quicker pace still. 

It wasn’t long before MTV’s strate- 
gy caught on with the networks. A televi- 
sion spot for NBC’s The Pretender quick- 
cut a flurry of images—two frames of a 
sign saying “Wall Street,” two frames 
of a man sitting behind a desk, and two 
frames of a Greek statue. None of this 
was apparent when viewed at normal 
speed. In another ad, for Reebok sneak- 
ers and Lady Foot Locker, an exhausted 
woman collapses after an apparently 
grueling run. Suddenly, a flash of light 
appears. Although the viewer sees noth- 
ing in the flash, slowing the scene down 
frame-by-frame reveals an image of the 
woman standing confidently, comfort- 
ably, serenely gazing in the distance. 

According to the creators of such 
ads, quick cuts make the spots more 
interesting, even mysterious. The gen- 
eral sense is that these image bursts have 
nothing to do with the subliminals of 
yore. As one MTV director put it, edi- 
tors were “just punching images into the 
[editing] machines, to see how fast we 
could get them to go.” But such aesthet- 
ic explanations belie the fact that these 
images convey textures and moods that 
reflect favorably on the brand. In other 
words, they do what any commercial 
technique purports to do: they help sell 
products. 

In a way, visual drumbeats have less 


If unconscious influences can be 


prevented through awareness, why bother taking the 


unconscious ser] ously? 


in common with subliminals than other, 
far more common sales strategies. Pack- 
aging design capitalizes on intuitive re- 
sponses to color, typography, and word 
choice. Background music in stores and 
restaurants influences the amount of 
time people linger. Product placements 
are among the many ways of marketing 
“under the radar” by fusing ads and en- 
tertainment. Though by no means guar- 
anteed, these time-worn strategies con- 
tinue to influence people’s subconcon- 
scious. And they are not alone. In fact, it 
could be argued that most every adver- 
tisement is subliminal. The ubiquity of 
advertisements means that people tune 
out the vast majority of them, only to 
experience them unconsciously. Yet, like 
visual drumbeats, everyday embed-free 
ads are not considered subliminal. It’s as 
if, in order for something to be consid- 
ered subliminal, it can’t be effective! 


n the end, the subliminal scare could 

be lumped in with JFK assassination 

lore and the fluoride controversy as a 
conspiracy theory that assumed mythic 
proportions because it resonated with 
the public—a public eager to under- 
stand advertising’s influence. People, 
after all, have no idea how advertising 
them. A theory that 
appeared to explain it all, that cast 


truly affects 


consumers as victims of a secret plot, 
held tremendous appeal. 

Before moving on, I can’t help but 
add one final note of irony: not only did 


the critique of subliminal advertising 
serve what it purportedly attacked, but 
the critique of Key’s books backfired as 
well. One of the reasons the fervor sur- 
rounding subliminals lasted as long as 
it did—and one of the reasons why Key 
was able to publish essentially the same 
book four times—stemmed from its criti- 
cal use in education. As suggested earlier, 
Key’s claims about subliminal advertis- 
ing were commonly taught by advertis- 
ing educators, particularly at universi- 
ties. According to Jack Haberstroh’s ac- 
count of the subliminal controversy, Ice 
Cube Sex (1994), the majority of univer- 
sity professors who taught Key’s theories 
considered them ludicrous. Haberstroh 
contacted the heads of advertising de- 
partments at thirty accredited universi- 
ties and found that not one of the in- 
structors thought Key’s ideas persuasive. 
These educators taught his work not to 
promote or refine the use of subliminal 
advertising but to debunk it. 

Haberstroh himself argued that 
“those of us who teach future advertising 
professionals have an enormous stake in 
the public invalidation of Dr. Key’s sub- 
liminal theories.” In a 4,000-word cover 
story for Advertising Age, Haberstroh 
urged the industry to join him in loudly 
denouncing subliminal quackery. 

The response 
practitioners to Haberstroh’s article was 


from advertising 


overwhelming—overwhelmingly _ nega- 
tive. Rather than joining Haberstroh in 
denouncing Key’s work, the majority of 
letter-writers blasted Haberstroh for his 
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naiveté. An ad man at a Chicago agen- 
cy summarized the sentiments of many 
practitioners in a letter to the editor: 


[Haberstroh’s] pleas for ad people to 
speak out against such charges seems a 
little misguided. By doing so, we as ad 
professionals will only add credence to 
Wilson Bryan Key’s silly theories. Even 
worse, we'll make the public believe we 
have something to hide. 


Jack Elliott Jr, former chairman of the 
board of Ogilvy and Mather, echoed this 
charge beautifully: 


The solution to the perpetuation of this 
myth is not for the advertising world to 
speak out but for the academic world 
to shut up! Prof. Haberstroh writes, ‘I 
discuss his theories every semester in 
my large advertising classes.’ Why, one 
wonders. 


Another advertising professional offered 
some insight into that “why”: 


As a guest lecturer at communications or 
advertising classes of several universities, 
I have found myself before students 
who have been assigned W.B. Key’s 
SUBLIMINAL required 
reading. In addition, conversations with 


SEDUCTION das 


communications students from other 
universities have confirmed that they are 
not isolated instances, that the book is 
commonly employed as course reading. 
Discussions with faculty members have 


led to admissions that the book is used 
not because of the validity or merit of 
the content, but simply because of its 
prurient and controversial nature. One 
professor openly admitted, ‘it helps keep 
the kids interested, if nothing else.’ 


What Haberstroh and his colleagues 
failed to grasp was obvious to ad 
rather than debunking 
the 
promoting them. A survey Haberstroh 


professionals: 


Key’s claims, academics were 
conducted of his own students revealed 
that even after listening to thorough, 
point-by-point repudiations of Key’s 
claims, many students nonetheless 
believed that the use of subliminals was 
Yet Haberstroh refused to 


accept any responsibility for helping to 


rampant. 
spread the subliminal myth. 

SO WHERE ARE WE NOW? 

In a media class I recently taught, every 
one of my teenagers was familiar with 


the term SUBLIMINAL ADVERTISING, if 
not its historical roots. I go back and 


How the Right Wing Is Turning 
America into a One-Party State 


ne BLIGAN 


WITH THE TERRORISTS: THERE'S 
NO MIDDLE GROUND! 


forth about whether to blame guys like 
Wilson Bryan Key for this. I suspect that 
if the subliminal brouhaha had never 
happened, the public’s concerns about 
advertiser manipulation would not be 
so grossly misdirected. But even though 
Key and his cronies disinformed legions 
of consumers, there’s hope yet, and my 
students illustrate why. 

My students were urban, middle- 
class teenagers. They derided advertis- 
ing for being annoying, incessant, and 
boring, while proudly sporting Nike lo- 
gos and Gap sweats. These kids weren’t 
around in the 1970s. 
heard about the flashing popcorn ads 


They’ve never 


or the ice cube sex. We never discussed 
subliminal persuasion in class. But when 
these students used the term sUBLIMI- 
NAL ADVERTISING, they did so in a way 
that is quite revealing. For example, one 
twelfth-grader, Ben, titled a homework 
assignment focused on alcoholic bev- 
His 
brief illustrated essay did not, however, 


erages “Subliminal Advertising.” 


examine ice cubes for death symbols 
or vodka labels for embedded donkey 


dicks. Rather, Ben pointed to the phallic 
shapes of liquor bottles, to a Guinness 
ad that equated the “power” of drink 
to sexual performance, to Coors’ juxta- 
position of a scantily clad female body 
with a similarly shaped beer bottle. Hav- 
ing never had learned the earlier claims 
about subliminal advertising, Ben de- 
fined “subliminal” in a way that actually 
makes sense: as an adjective for images 
designed to appeal to us unconsciously, 
in ways we usually don’t recognize or ra- 
tionally comprehend. Ben was a particu- 
larly sharp thinker, but most of the kids 
who referred to SUBLIMINAL ADVERTIS- 
ING used the term in this way. 

It’s true that, during its heyday, sub- 
liminal advertising helped the ad indus- 
try more than it harmed it. But with the 
coming of a new generation, the defini- 
tion of subliminal has shifted to a more 
practical meaning. Once a source of 
dangerously misguided claims, the sub- 
liminal myth has given the world a term 
that may very well help identify advertis- 
ing tactics it formerly concealed. Vance 
Packard, at least, would be proud. 
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1. In 1920, eugenicists compiled 
lists of ship captains and their 
progeny to identify the genetic 
trait associated with “love of the 
sea.” What was the trait called? 
a. Thalassophilia 

b. Nauticaphilia 

c. Nauticamoré 

d. Homosassa 


2. Which of the following blurbs 
appeared in ads for the 1917 
Hollywood movie The Black Stork? 
a. A “eugenic love story” 

b. “The law of heredity winds like a 
red thread through the family history 
of every criminal, of every epileptic, 
eccentric and insane person. Shall 

we sit still...without applying the 
remedy?” 

c. “Kill Defectives, Save the Nation 
and See The Black Stork” 

d. All of the above 


3. True or false: According to Paul 
Popenoe, founder of the Southern 
California branch of the American 
Eugenics Society, “divorcées represent 
a type that is eugenically less desirable 
than the average. They have a higher 
frequency of mental diseases, shorter 
expectations of life, and a high degree 
of sterility.” 


4. Many companies have 

parodied subliminal imagery in 
advertisements, but only one of the 
following to do so was named in 
Subliminal Seduction. Which one? 

a. Seagram's 

b. Absolut 

c. Cutty Sark 

d. Royal Canadian 


5. In 1919, a study found that 
fewer than 12% of Negro songs 
were in a minor key. Eugenical 
News said the study illustrated: 

a. That European music traditions are 
superior to those of the Negro. 

b. That “the Negro is temperamentally 
sunny, cheerful, optimistic.” 

c. That “the Negro can’t sing.” 

d. None of the above. 
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This is a glass of Cutty Sark. 
If you need to see a picture of a guy in 
an Armani suit sitting between two fashion models 
drinking it before you know it’s right for you, 
it probably isn't. 


6. Which of the following 
confessions was not prompted by 
Mel Gibson’s The Passion of Christ? 
a. After seeing the movie, Norwegian 
neo-Nazi Johnny Olsen confessed to 
committing arson. 

b. After seeing the movie, Turner Lee 
Bingham of Mesa, Arizona, confessed 
to committing burglary. 

c. After seeing the movie, Texan Dan 
Leach told police he killed his pregnant 
girlfriend. 

d. After seeing the movie, 15-year old 
Ed Starr confessed to maiming a dog. 
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7. Match the following with the 
correct euphemisms: 

i. Starbucks employees 

ii. Disney employees 

iii. Wal-Mart employees 

iv. Saturn employees 


. team members 

. cast members 
associates 

. baristas and partners 
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by Bonnie Ruberg 
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FOR TWELVE MONTHS, | worked at a Build-a-Bear Workshop 
in a three-story mall in suburban Philadelphia. The store 
sat at the top of the main escalator and was painted in 
primary colors; as you drifted up to the second level, you 
were immersed in a new-crayon glow, a playful yellow that 
burned into your retinas. On either side of the entrance was 
a bear-sentry whose large plastic paw waved, welcoming 
bystanders from behind plate glass. Children stood mes- 
merized in the doorway, moving their hands in time with 
the bears’. 

Against one wall were bins of “skins,” or unstuffed ani- 
mals. Customers chose a skin and took it to the “stuffers”— 
large yellow contraptions that made loud whirring noises 
and shot out fluff. The customer pushed the stuffer's on-off 
pedal and watched the skin fill up through a hole in its back. 
After the animal was sewn shut, the customer could choose 
from a range of “bear extras”: Build-a-Bear Workshop 
clothing and fashion accessories. One wall displayed 
three types of cell phones, five different models of 
sunglasses, and nearly twenty styles of shoes. Build- 
a-Bear offered Santa costumes for Christmas, 
shamrock boxers for Saint Patrick’s Day, and, 
for Valentine's Day, adultlike silk lingerie. The 
basic animal ran from $10 to $25 unclothed, 
but customers were encouraged to acces- 
sorize. Bear-fashion tips posted in four places 
advised No BEAR SHOULD LEAVE A BARE BEAR! For the 
most part, very few did. Once dressed, the ani- 
mal went home with its “new best friend” in 
a house-shaped box with an authentic, fram- 
able Build-a-Bear birth certificate. 

At Build-a-Bear, we didn’t simply sell 
the love of a prefabricated bear, which the 
child would enjoy at home. We offered love right there in 
the store. We Bear Extraordinaires—all of us sweet-faced, 
pigtailed teenage girls (no piercings, hair dye, or lipstick 
allowed)—were as much on sale as the merchandise. People 
paid for our smiles. 

Positioned at the door, a First Impressions Bear shouted 
to the mallgoers shuffling past, “How are you today? Have 
you ever been to the Build-a-Bear Workshop? It’s where best 
friends are made!" “Would you like to know about the bear- 
making process?” | would ask, holding a Skechers-clad skate- 
boarder bear and wearing a ribbon on my uniform that read 
ASK ME ABOUT Parties! If the customer said no, | would smile as if 
she had said yes (“This is a ‘yes’ store,” | was told on my first 
day) and recount the pleasures of each bear-making station. 
“And back there is where we stuff your animal—see those 
machines? You get to push the pedal yourself that shoots 
out the stuffing!” “You mean they're not stuffed yet?” a 
woman said once, and left in disgust. My manager crossed 
her arms and nodded. “You forgot the Fluff Me station,” she 
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said. (I always forgot the Fluff Me station.) 

| had worked with kids for years, but | had never sold 
them things, and | had never lied to them. “I bet your bear 
would be a lot warmer in the winter with a new pair of fur 
boots!” | heard myself exclaim, and then, hoping to correct 
the absurdity of the situation, | would put the boots back on 
the shelf higher than the child could reach. On crowded Sat- 
urday afternoons, kids came in with bags full of quarters, 
allowances saved over months for teddy-bear slippers. We 
would count the change together. “I bet you’re in second 
grade,” I'd say. “I bet you're good in math. Can you count 
how many dollars we have here?” 

While parents were choosing accessories, | talked to 
their children. They said things like, “Did you know my par- 
ents are divorced?” “Did you know it’s my birthday soon?” 
| loved the kids, and | wanted to give them real affection. 
Once an animal was stuffed, the child could give it a small 
cloth heart and perform a “heart ceremony.” 

| tried to make each ceremony special, no 

matter how many people were waiting in 

line: you rub your heart between your 

hands to get it warm; pat it seven 

times to give it a heartbeat; put it up 

“A & to your ear to make sure it’s beating; 

= jump up and down two times; spin 

around in a circle two times; then 

kiss it and make a wish! 

Parents sometimes left their children at 

Build-a-Bear Workshop for hours. One time when 

we were closing, a small girl wandered under the 

half-closed gate and came to the register with a 

jar of pennies to buy an American flag. My manager 

glared down at her. “That's a dollar item,” said the manager 

to the girl. “I need you to spend at least $27. Otherwise 

you'll bring down the price of our average transaction for 

the night.” The girl looked about four. | pulled her up on the 

counter and we counted her pennies as my manager went 

out back for a cigarette. The little girl bought the Ameri- 

can flag and a pack of hair ties. Fifteen minutes after clos- 

ing, her father came by with a plateful of curly fries and no 
apologies. 

A work shift at Build-a-Bear could be both cathartic and 
haunting. Drowning out the soft-rock that drifted through 
the belly of the mall, a recorded female voice sang, “Build 
a bear at the Build-a-Bear Workshop!" We Bear Extraor- 
dinaires might have found other, less draining work for 
$7.25 an hour—work that didn’t require quite the amount 
of energy and optimism it took to put something like love 
into the sale of stuffed animals. New customers would stare 
in awe as we led marching birthday processions. “What a 
great place to work!” they'd say. And | would nod, “Yes. 
Yes it is.” Hi 


From “the most important thinker on intellectual property in the Internet era" 
(The New Yorker)—a landmark manifesto about the genuine closing of the American mind 


“ An expertly argued, alarming and surprisingly entertaining look at the current 
copyright wars.” —Publishers Weekly (starred review) 


“ The shrinking of the public domain, and the devastation it threatens to the culture, 
are the subject of a powerfully argued and important analysis by Lawrence 
Lessig, a professor at Stanford Law School and a leading member of a group of 
theorists and grass-roots activists, sometimes called the ‘copyleft; who have 
been crusading against the increasing expansion of copyright protections.” 

—Adam Cohen, The New York Times Book Review 


“ Provocative.” —Kirkus Reviews 
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ROWAN & MARTIN’S LAUGH-IN 


The awesome cable network Trio has re- 
introduced me to the late 1960s variety 
show Rowan & Martin’s Laugh-In. Asa 
teenager, I found it hard to watch. The 
humor seemed simple and goofy, I didn’t 
get the cultural references, and many of 
the skits relied on inane catchphrases. 
In some cases, the celebrities who ap- 
peared on the show couldn’t even tell 
their dumb joke without flubbing it or 
laughing—a no-no in my book. 

But now I watch Laugh-In for the 
exact qualities I once loathed. Sure, some 
of the jokes are dated, but many are still 
relevant, particularly the jabs at a cer- 
tain Texan president (LBJ) involved in 
an unpopular war. But hearing Flip Wil- 
son quip, “If black people have such a 
great natural sense of rhythm, how come 
they have so many children?” makes my 
neck hairs bristle; I can’t imagine this 
on prime time today. Even thirty years 
later, Laugh-In challenges mainstream 
sensibilities. (It only recently dawned on 


me that the title is a comedic take on the 
1960s “sit-in” or “teach-in.”) 

Laugh-In was wildly popular during 
its first run, ranking number one in the 
ratings for the first two seasons and win- 
ning several Emmys. Its rapid-fire skits 
and high-energy camera work influenced 
many future shows, including The Elec- 
tric Company, Sesame Street, That Was 
the Week That Was, and most of the va- 
riety shows on Nickelodeon. Laugh-In 
added vaguely obscene catchphrases to 
the pop culture lexicon: “You bet your 
sweet bippy,” “Look that up in your 
Funk & Wagnalls.” Fans often point 
out that Richard Nixon’s line “Sock it to 
me” on the show softened his image and 
helped him win the presidential election. 
While that may be overstating it, Laugh- 
In clearly was an influential part of late- 
1960s popular culture. This goofy little 
show managed to capture the hopes, 
desires, and fears of a country in tran- 
sition. (Laugh-In can be seen on DVD 
and weekday mornings on Trio.) —Skip 
Elsheimer 
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WIZARD PEOPLE, DEAR READER 
at www.illegal-art.org 


Heads up, Harry Potter fans (and foes). 
Stay Free! was recently fortunate enough 
to sponsor a screening of Wizard People, 
Dear Reader at the NY Underground 
Film Festival, and we’re so taken with 
it that we have made it available for 
download on the Illegal Art Exhibit site. 
To experience this, you’ll need to get a 
copy of the first Harry Potter movie and 
watch it with the sound off, replacing 
the original soundtrack with the Wizard 
People MP3s. 

But first, some background: Wiz- 
ard People, Dear Reader—a retelling of 
Harry Potter and the Sorcerer’s Stone— 
is nothing short of brilliant. Its creator, 
Brad Neely of Austin, Texas, is a comic- 
book artist, but you won’t find any of 
his images here. Instead, Wizard People 
uses the entire visual portion of the 
first Harry Potter movie, stripping out 
the sound and replacing it with Neely’s 
own gravelly-voiced narration. That 


the movie is two and a half hours long 
should indicate that the guy is a little, 
well, obsessive (which for me was one 
of the lures). But novelty alone does not 
a movie make; even Neely’s friends—his 
intended audience—would probably 
have a hard time sitting through this if it 
weren’t so stunningly crafted. 

The characters in Wizard People 
are much like those in Harry Potter, and 
in the end, the key parts of the story 
are essentially unchanged. But Neely’s 
creation is of course a different version, 
and, despite a few “fuck words,” it’s an 
affectionate take on HP. As such, Wiz- 
ard People owes less to Mystery Science 
Theater than to the musical cover song. 
Some will want to call this a parody, but 
to do so oversimplifies its art. Neely has 
taken a film widely considered to be a 
faithful rendering of a book and made 
it inescapably literary, a story in the old- 
time sense. Broken into chapters, Neely’s 
words create images that flesh out the 
ones on screen. Harry’s obnoxious cous- 
in “Roastbeefy” is rendered “a mean lit- 
tle puke who is borderline retarded and 
must shout moistly every stupid sentence 
he manages to piece together.” 

When Harry selects his first magic 
wand, the narrator clues us in: 


Ed Vanders rushes into Harry’s view like 
a scarecrow carcass, a dreadful visage in- 
deed.... Master H is beginning to feel ani- 
mosity toward his own celebrity. Harry 
gazes at the man’s skin, a ketchupy callus 
of a face. ‘I will make spells that save me 
from looking like him.’ Harry [notes]... 
The mental notes are stacking. 


In a way, Wizard People almost seems 
to be a throwback to oral story-telling. 
The soundtrack makes a certain kind of 
sense without the accompanying movie, 
but that’s like listening to a teacher read 
a picture book without the pictures. 
Wizard People is bookish but not quite a 
book, movie-like but not quite a movie. 
Neely has, one imagines, hit upon some- 
thing entirely new. 

And that, dear readers, is a round- 
about way of saying that you simply 
must check this out. We’ve posted the 


audio portion of Wizard People, which 
you can download and burn onto two 
CDs. You'll also need a copy of Harry 
Potter and the Sorcerer’s Stone, which 
you can rent or buy as you choose. See 
the Illegal Art Exhibit website for full in- 
structions. —Carrie McLaren 


USSR-AIRSPACE.COM 


Occasionally, Pll get a message like this 
in my email: 


Greetings, 

This is a short broadcast message to let 
you know that: 

1. Soyuz TM-28/MIR-26 commander 
Pilot-Cosmonaut Gennadiy (Gena) 
Padalka will fly as a commander of ISS-9 
expedition soon. 

2. I will give to Gena some of my family 
photos to be flown with him and can ask 
if a few extra photos from friends can be 
taken on board his Soyuz TMA-4. If in- 
terested, please feel free to contact me. 
Best regards, 

Alex 


What this tells me, in a strangely offi- 
cial-sounding way, is that I’m one email 
away from having something of mine 
flown into space. I am privy to this op- 
portunity because I am on the mailing 
list of Alex Panchenko, Friend to the 
Cosmonauts. 

Alex Panchenko runs the web site 


Ussr-airspace.com, an incredible  re- 
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source for the true Russian and Soviet- 
era space geek. What makes his site so 
amazing is not just the sheer volume of 
incredibly rare models and pictures of 
equipment from the Russian and Soviet 
space program, but Mr. Panchenko him- 
self, who seems to be on friendly terms 
with every cosmonaut ever—from the 
current ISS inhabitant (who sends in 
photos of himself floating in space and 
carrying a handwritten hello to Pan- 
chenko and his family), to space legends 
like Alexi Leonov. 

It’s Alex Panchenko who really 
makes this my new favorite thing. Who 
is this guy? How does he know all these 
cosmonauts? He never worked in the 
Russian space program as far as I can 
tell—or at least he said he hadn’t when 
I called and asked him (but he may just 
have been eager to get me off the phone). 
He lives just outside Los Angeles, and 
has a gruff Russian accent that’s a lot 
of fun to imitate as you read his email 
announcements. He fascinates me. And 
his site has amazing things for those who 
can afford them. I can’t, but I’m saving 
up for an original factory display model 
of a Soyuz-TM and wondering what 
I have that I can justify shooting into 
space. —Jason Torchinsky 


SMALL OBJECTS THAT LOOK LIKE 
ANIMALS 


I was taking apart an old PC when I no- 
ticed something peculiar about the pow- 
er switch I'd just extracted: it looked 
like an elephant. Not sure if I was just 
reading too much into things, I took the 
switch, and without saying anything, 
placed it in front of my friend Chris. 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

Chris looked at the switch. “An el- 
ephant?” 


MY NEW FAVORITE THING (CONT.) 


I was thrilled. I tried the same experi- 
ment onat least four other people and got 
the same result. Since then, I’ve been on 
the lookout for other random items that 
look, without modification, like animals. 
I’ve found, for example, a laser printer 
part that looks like a terrier. If anyone 
out there in StayFreeland has objects that 
look like animals, please let me know: 


jason@avacast.com. —Jason Torchinsky 


MANIC (IFC Films) 


I saw Manic at the Pioneer Theater, an 
obscure space run by Two Boots, a local 
New York pizza chain, and it threw me 
for a loop: how did a movie this good 
wind up premiering at such a hole-in- 
the-wall? 

The big name in this indie is Don 
Cheadle, whose presence serves largely 
to remind you that Manic is not a docu- 
mentary. The real stars are the kids, 
whose performances as patients in a 
private mental institution are eerily real. 
Lyle (played masterfully by Joseph Gor- 
don-Levitt of [cough] Third Rock from 
the Sun) arrives at Northwood Mental 
Institution as an angry teen unwilling to 
come to grips with his violent behavior. 
(Young Lyle was committed for bash- 
ing in a kid’s head with a baseball bat.) 
He rooms with the intensely shy Kenny 
(Cody Lightning), falls for wallflower 
Tracey (Zooey Deschanel of All the Real 
Girls), and befriends Chad (Michael Ba- 
call), a funny, doe-eyed dreamer with 
manic depression. 

Without descending into false sen- 
timentality or easy cynicism, Manic por- 
trays the world through the ideas of its 
underdogs, kids from affluent families 


that have abused or neglected them. At 
the same time, the movie relays the in- 
ternal struggles of psychologist David 
Moore (Cheadle), who blames himself 
when his kids miss the mark. Shaky cam- 
era work and scattered violent outbursts 
make it hard to watch at times, but this 
demanding film must be seen. You won’t 
find it at Blockbuster, but Netflix has it, 
and your more arts-oriented video stores 
should as well. —Carrie McLaren 


MY HOT-GLUE GUN 


I will tell you what I love. I love my hot- 
glue gun. I bought a hot-glue gun maybe 
three, four years ago. It was on sale and 
I thought, okay, I can use this. It wasn’t 
until early last fall that I actually pulled 
it out of the plastic tub that houses my 
hammer, nails, and other unused tools. 

I was at the tail end of a very deep 
depression in which I rarely left the house. 
To stay busy, I would hunt through my 
cupboards and closets for something 
new to do. During one of these scaven- 
ger hunts, I found it: the glue gun, neatly 
wrapped in its own white cord. It was 
great looking—a red plastic body with a 
glinting silver nose. 

I started slow, just gluing buttons 
to colored paper. But it didn’t take long 
for me to spread my wings. I made snow 
globes. I jazzed up plain bags with fabric 
or paper dolls. I made lots of interesting 
mail that I sent to friends. Add hot glue 
to something and it somehow, magically, 
becomes cooler. I realized this when I 
began to hot-glue objects together—say, 
a sumo wrestler figurine and a piece of 
driftwood. It doesn’t have to make sense. 
It made me feel like an artist. 

I’d have a buddy over and instead 
of having to talk, P’'d pull out the gun 
and we'd sit around and glue stuff. It 
was during one of these sessions that 
I took gunning to the next level. I was 
hanging out with my friend Dustin and 
picked up the blank book in front of me. 
I started to write about my feelings of 
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sadness, then started gluing. By the end 
of the night I had the first in a series of 
what my friends have since dubbed Sad 
Books. —Shaina Feinberg 


CHANNEL 101 (channel101.com) 


Started by Dan Harmon and Rob Scrab, 
Channel 101 is a sort of independent 
network in Los Angeles—a way for all 
the frustrated filmmakers and writers 
to actually do what they came here to 
do. To participate, people submit a 5- 
minute pilot, and Channel 101 selects a 
small percentage of the submissions to 
show at one of its free monthly screen- 
ings, which are very, very well attended. 
At the screening, the audience votes to 
decide which pilots will be picked up for 
another episode. If your pilot is picked 
up, you become part of the group that 
selects new pilots. 

The end result is a lot of very cre- 
ative, fun, and often strikingly well-made 
five-minute shows mostly by unknowns 
(though occasionally some big names, 
like Jack Black and Drew Carrey, show 
up in episodes). 

All shows are available online, 
where they serve as a painful reminder 
of how much quality comedy is not on 
televison. —Jason Torchinsky 

[You can view Mr. Torchinsky’s 
very own comedy group, the Van Gogh- 
Gogh’s, and its pilot, SHITBAG FROM 
Tomorrow, here as well. SHITBAG, alas, 
wasn't picked up. —Ed.] 
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Stay Free! is 

a 501(c)(3) 
organization. 
Donations are tax- 
deductible. Checks 
can be sent to 390 
Butler Street, Third 
Floor, Brooklyn, NY 
11217. Donations of 
$25 or more will be 
acknowledged in the 


magazine. 


Pictured above: Stay 
Free! subscribers at 
the Old Stone House 
party celebrating the 
release of issue #21. 


back issues 


#16. Sut Jhally v. James Twitchell. 
Pharmaceutical advertising, pat- 
ent medicines, and the placebo 
effect. Mindlessness. Furries. $4 


#1'7. Outdoor ad creep. Includes 
Manhattan ad map. Media lit- 
eracy. Attention deficit disorder. 
Dead famous people in ads. Com- 
mercial speech. $4 
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Anti-SUV Postcards 
Pack of 8 for $4 


Illegal Art DVD 

Includes Todd Haynes’ Superstar: 
The Karen Carpenter Story+ eleven 
short videos from the Illegal Art 
Exhibit. If you donate $30 or more 
to Stay Free!, the DVD is yours. For 
more info: www.illegal-art.org. 


Since Stay Free! is a shoestring 
operation, we encourage anyone 
who can afford it to subscribe at 
the higher rate of $20. Checks 
payable to: 


Stay Free! 
390 Butler Street, 3rd floor 
Brooklyn, NY 11217 


Or, to pay by credit card, visit 
www.stayfreemagazine.org. 


Stay Free! seeking NYC area intern 
for fall semester 2004: motivated, 
smart, independent human with 
writing and research skills (sense 
of humor, a plus). Must enjoy un- 
structured environments and win- 
ter indoors. NO MONEY CHANGES 
HANDS, this is for love only. Send 
résumé, cover letter, and _ perti- 
nent samples of your work to the 
address above. 
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